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The New Season’s Fashions 


They have arrived - soft costume blouses, graceful wraps, suits and 


marvelous dresses. 














Many of them bear labels of famous Paris houses - all of them 
reflect, in their own distinctive way, the best style notes of the 


newest mode. 






Straight, slender lines, long waists and delightfully novel sleeves are 
featured, as are the beautiful new fabrics and color effects. 
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Nor will the prices tax one’s purse - they are the “Lowest-in-the 
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Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts., New York 





Presenting for 


MADAME and MADEMOISELLE 


THE NEWEST 


Slip-Over Sports Frock 
of Zig-Zag Striped Broadcloth 


. Which Shows in Addition to its 
new Fabric, the latest Sleeves and 
a becoming Neckline. 


—_ 


Model illustrated is of broadcloth 
with contrasting zig-zag stripes— 
black with green, black with red, 
tan with brown, navy with Copen- 
hagen blue or henna with black; 
new Jenny flared sleeves, worsted 
girdle with tassels, and worsted 
ties at neck and sleeves. Collar 
may be worn high or low. 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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WhySuffer 
With Well 
Feet? 


Why should a person who 


has well feet suffer foot an- 
noyances? The answer is 


simple. 


Nature gave us healthy, nor- 
She intended that 
they should be comfortable 
but that we walk with our 
feet flat on the ground. This 
assures us of firm support 


mal feet. 


underneath the entire foot. 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
allow your feet to rest ex- 
actly as Nature intended be- 
cause of the special arch 
The feet are 
supported underneath their 


construction. 


entire length. The arches 
cannot fall. Neither can 
there be a strain on any of 
the muscles or tendons. The 
feet are always comfortable, 
because they are naturally 


supported. 


Women who wear ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES have 
well, vigorous and comfort- 
able feet throughout their 


lives. 
Arch Preserver 


Shoe Shop 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


New Fashions for the Autumm Season 


are strongly featured throughout the Departments devoted to the 
Outfitting of Women, Misses and the Younger Set 





Every favored style and fabric may be obtained in Afternoon and Evening 
Dresses, Plain and Fur-trimmed Tailleurs, Costume Blouses, Wraps, Capes and 
Coats; and while these garments are im accord with the present vogue for 
simplicity, there are many of rare beauty and richness, for the more formal 


dress events. 


Madison Auenue-Hifth Avenue, New York 





Gelephone 7000 Murray Fill 


Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
































Just Published 


Parliamentary Practice 


By HENRY M. ROBERT 
Author of Robert’s Rules of Order 


This is an introduction to Robert’s Rules of Order, 
explaining and illustrating the principles there set forth. 
Owners of that book will find it fifty per cent more 
valuable if they carefully read this one. 


While there is no short cut te an understanding of 
parliamentary law, this book offers by far the easiest and 
most effective plan of study yet evolved. It explains 
rules, shows how they work in actual practice, and offers 
many practical helps and hints for one preparing to 
take part in organized meetings. No one desiring a 
practical knowledge of the fundamentals of parlia- 
mentary practice can afford to do without it. 


16 mo. 203 pages. Price $1.25 
AT ALL BOOK STORES OR 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 














Folk Songs of Many Peoples 


CoMPILED BY FLORENCE Hupson Borsrorp 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON in the 
NEW YORK TIMES of July 24th says: 


“We welcome the new collection of a hundred 
and fifty “FOLK SONGS OF MANY PEOPLES,’ 
compiled and edited by Florence Hudson Botsford. 
Not only is the music of each song given, conveni- 
ently arranged for use in home and school and 
club, but, side by side with the words of the song 
in the original language is set a translation into 
English verse which fits the music . . .” 


Vol. 1—Just Out 
CLotH, $3.25 PAPER, $2.75 
Contains 145 folks songs of the Baltic, Balkan 


and Slavic Peoples 


Bookshops 
Everywhere or 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Getting Ready for November 


HE four American delegates to the 

Washington Conference on Disarm- 
ament have been chosen. In addition 
to Secretary Hughes, who heads the 
delegation, they are: Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, Repub- 
lican; Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State, and Senator Oscar W. Under- 
wood, Democra'ic leader of the Senate. 
The names of the American advisers 
have not yet been announced, but it is 
expected that the number will not exceed 
twelve or fifteen and that a woman will 
be included. 

Each of the guest nations will have a 
Big Four too, but they will not be lim- 
ited in the number of advisers. Premier 
Briand is coming with twen'y-five ad- 
visers, the British delegation with maybe 
sixty, while Japan expec’s to come two 
hundred strong. It looks very much 
now as if Premier Lloyd George would 
not be able to leave his Irish troubles. 


The League In Session 


HE Second Assembly of the League 

of Nations has been in session at 
Geneva since September 5. Nine mem- 
bers were absent, all of them South 
American republics—Peru, Haiti, Gua- 
temala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Honduras, Salvador and Argentina, 
which withdrew last year. The repre- 
sentatives of the first two were reported 
on their way, but some of the others had 
apparenily got an infection from the 
United States and had not even answered 
their invitations. Five new members, 
however, were seated — Austria, Bul- 
garia, Albania, Finland and Luxem- 
bourg, while Latvia and Esthonia are 
about to be admitted, increasing the 
membership of the League of Nations 
to fifty. Any American present of 
course sat in the gallery. 

The distinguished Foreign Minister 
from Holland, Dr. H. A. Van Karna- 
beek, was elected president of the 
League Assembly. 

Bolivia raised a difficult question, 

















Photo by Bogart 


Janet Scudder’s “Bird Bath,” which is 
shown on our cover, is one of the latest 
bits of sculpture done by the artist, who 
has been devoting most of her time re- 
cently to painting in Paris. 

During the war, Miss Scudder, with a 
friend, did what was known as “hut 
decoration” work in France for both the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross. One of 
their huts, at the fortress of Mont Val- 
erien, near Paris, was made permanent 
and turned over to the French after the 
signing of the Armistice. 

At the close of the war Miss Scudder 
returned to this country and last winter 
was elected a member of the National 
Academy. This is but one of the many 
honors bestowed for her widely-known 
and always beautiful works, among 
which are prominent the “Frog Foun- 
tain” in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York and the “Young Diana” 
which gained her honorable mention at 
the Salon of Paris in 1911. 


long in dispute between her and Chile— 
possession of the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, which shut Bolivia from the 
sea, and Chile created a sensation by in- 
voking the Monroe Doctrine as preclud- 
ing interference by the League. The 
question is not yet settled. Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil has started a campaign for free 


admission of the press to meetings of the 
Council. The Amendments Committee 
has refused to eliminate the much-dis- 
cussed Article X from the Covenant. 
Most important, the League has es- 
tablished the World Court of Justice. 


An American World Judge 

T last an American is officially in- 

cluded in an important League of 
Nations activity. John Bassett Moore 
has just been elected one of the eleven 
judges of the League’s International 
Court of Justice—the place for which 
Elihu Root declined the nomination. 
And this in spite of the fact that the 
United States has never answered the 
invitation sent to it to ratify the world 
court, with whose development Mr. Root 
had so much to do. 

Mr. John Bassett Moore has been for 
thirty years professor of International 
Law and Diplomacy at Columbia Uni- 
versity and has occupied various import- 
ant posts in connection with internation- 
al affairs. He was counsellor to the 
Department of State in 1913, and a 
member of the Permanent Court at the 
Hague. He was a delegate to the Pan- 
American Financial Congress in 1915 
and was vice-chairman of the then Inter- 
national High Commission. Mr. Moore 
has received his formal notice of elec- 
tion and has accepted. The term of off- 
ice is nine years, subject to reelection. 


In Honor of Dr. Shaw 


N RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT has 
been invited by President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr to open the first 
course of lectures to be given under the 
Anna Howard Shaw Political Science 
Foundation at Bryn Mawr College. 

At the Jubilee Convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago in February 
1920, three of the women’s colleges— 
Bryn Mawr, Barnard and the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania—de- 
cided to establish a course of lectures on 
Citizenship as a memorial to Dr. Anna 
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Howard Shaw, and campaigns for funds 
to carry out this plan were immediately 
begun. 

Bryn Mawr is the first college to an- 
nounce the commencement of this me- 
morial course, which will consist of five 
lectures, beginning in October and run- 
ning into November. The course at 
Barnard will be given under the name 
of the Anna Howard Shaw Chair of 
American Citizenship and that of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania bears the title of the Anna 
Howard Shaw Preventive Medicine 
Foundation. 

The first practical step of the Washing- 
ton conference should be to disarm the 


nations that come with axes to grind.—St. 
Paul Dispatch. 


Irish Ups and Downs 


HE fortnight has brought several 
sharp changes in the Irish situation. 
On September 8 the British Cabinet 
asked De Valera to send representatives 


to Inverness on the twentieth for a con- 
ference to “ascertain how the association 
of Ireland with the community of na- 
tions known as the British Empire can 
best be reconciled with Irish national 
aspirations.” One condition was made 
—the understanding that Ireland must 
remain within the Empire. Discussion 
on any other terms was pronounced im- 
possible. 

For some days the outlook was con- 
sidered most hopeful, and the Dail 
Eirann approved a reply accepting the 
British proposal and ratified the ap- 
pointment of five delegates to “a pos- 
sible conference with representatives of 
Great Britain.” But Premier Lloyd 
George was not satisfied with the reply, 
which, while accepting, nevertheless re- 
affirmed that it was only as represen- 
tatives of a sovereign state that the Sinn 
Fein delegates would have authority to 
act. Whereupon Lloyd George promptly 
called off the conference. De Valera 
sent a telegram of explanation, calcu- 








NEVER MIND, BILL; FATHERS NEVER ARE GIVEN MUCH 
CONSIDERATION ON SUCH OCCASIONS 


Copynght, 1921, New York Tribune Inc. 
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lated to prevent an actual break, and 
there is a general expectation that a 
conference of some sort will still take 
place. 

Women vs. Tammany 
AMMANY got a hard blow in the 
New York City primary election this 

month. Mayor Hylan, unopposed on 
the Democratic ticket, will have as his 
opponent Henry H. Curran, head of the 
Republican-Coalition forces, who was 
nominated by a sweeping vote on a plat 
form calling for everything that is anti- 
Hylan. And the women, who were for 
the first time sharing in the nomination 
of a mayor, had a great deal to do with 
it. Every one admits it, too. Eight in- 
dependent organizations of women as 
well as the regular Republican district 
clubs, worked with telephone and tele- 
gram and auto to get out the vote. And 
they got it: the figures showed that a fai 
larger proportion of the registered 
women voted than of the registered men: 
and as the number of women was nearly 
half the total registration, women out- 
numbered the men in the polling places. 
Lots of them brought their babies and 
gave the women election officials a new 
job. 

The women saw the issue as a clear- 
cut issue of good government versus 
corruption and inefficiency, and, as the 
newspapers noted, they undertook their 
campaign work with the zeal of those 
who carry on a moral crusade. “When 
Tammany finally yields up the ghost, 
as some day it will,” said the New York 
Tribune, “on its tombstone is not un- 
likely to be graven the words: ‘Slain by 
the Nineteenth Amendment.’ ” 

Four women were nominated for 
office: two for register, one on each 
ticket; one for the assembly, and one 
for’ alderman. 


China and Japan 


APAN has made proposals to China 
for a settlement of the Shantung con- 

troversy which it is very likely China 
will not accent. In which case, the 
rumor is that Japan will refuse to dis- 
euss Shartung at the Washington con- 
ference. The proposals are detailed. but 
the most important of them offers back 
to China the ertire Shantung leased ter- 
ritory, with full sovereignty ard politi- 
cal rights. Then if the Chinese Gov- 
ernment opens the leased territory as a 
commercial port, the Japanese Govern- 
ment will rescind the famous twenty-one 
demands. 

China’s reason for rejecting the pro- 
posal will be that the award of Shantung 
by the treaty of Versailles was “illegal’’ 
and that Japan now has no‘hing to offer. 
Further it is supposed that China prefers 
to have this subject discussed at the 
conference table in Washington. 

To achieve disarmament, build battleships 
by popular subscription.—Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
State Tribune. 
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“Working Our Way Out” 


Six Months of President Harding’s Administration 


Q* September 4, the Republican 


Party, returned to full power 

last November by an unprece- 
dented majority, had been in control of 
the Federal Government for six months; 
or one-eighth of the time before the next 
presidential election and one-fourth of 
the time before the next congressional 
election. What has it accomplished? 

There are four sources to be searched 
for the reply: 

1. What do the party’s own leaders 
think? 2. What do the leaders of the 
opposing party or parties think? 3. 
What does the press say? 4. What do 
the voters say? 

President Harding answered No. 1 
in a letter, very generally carried by the 
press on September 7. The letter was 
designed quite frankly to influence an 
election and therefore was intended as a 
complete expression of party views. He 
accepted the compliment paid him by 
Senator McCormick upon the accom- 
plishments of the Administration and re- 
turned the compliment: 

“T account it a monumental accom- 
plishment which has marked the work 
of the extraordinary session down to the 
time of its recess.” Then, speaking for 
the party as a whole, he concludes: 
“Surveying the national situation as a 
whole, it is plain that we are working 
our way out of a welter of waste and 
prodigal spending at a most impressive 
rate. We have made much progress to- 
ward retrenchment and greatly increased 
efficiency. 

“T have all assurance that thoughtful 
men and women throughout the country 
will appreciate what has been accom- 
plished and sincerely support our ef- 


. forts for yet more of achievement along 


the same lines.” 

It is clear that the Republican Party 
leaders, approving themselves, think 
they have made a good beginning with 
promise of an excellent administration 
record. The answer to No. 2 has also 
been furnished by a public statement 
from the Democratic leaders on the 
same date, who make it clear that they 
do not admire Administration nor Con- 
gress, and regard them both with cyni- 
cal criticism. Turning to the press to 
find the answer to No. 3, it will be dis- 
covered that the Republican Party 
papers follow their leaders and compli- 
ment themselves that “the wisdom and 
efficiency which characterize our party” 
is running true to form and that all is 
well. The Democratic Party papers fol- 
low their leaders also and point out that 
the “braggadocio insincerity” of our po- 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


litical competitor continues. The inde- 
pendent press regard this and all ad- 
ministrations and congresses with vary- 
ing degrees of grouchy suspicion. The 
voters are no more answering No. 4 now 
than ever; the majority are waiting as 
always to be told what to think. 
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Morris in the Baltimore Sun 


Were the Democrats in and the Re- 
publicans out, the above comment at 
any given time would apply with equal 


truthfulness. That is the weakness of 
American politics. Should a man ap- 
pear, from Thibet or Mars, who 


really wanted a correct judgment as to 
what any party in power has done, he 
would find these sources not only ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory but decidedly 
bewildering. So do the voters find 
them. What then? The only way is to 
dig deeper. 


By Platform and Pledge 


A party should be judged (1) by the 
manner in which it carries out its party 
platform; (2) by the way it upholds its 
presidential candidate’s pledges; (3) by 
the way it deals with emergencies not an- 
ticipated when the platform was made. 

The Republican Platform covered 
twenty-three pages. Half of it was de- 
voted to the condemnation of its rival, 
one-fourth to praise of its own previous 
record, and the remaining one-fourth to 
pledges of action if restored to Federal 
power. (These proportions are usual in 
American platforms). It commented 
on thirty-eight definite propositions, six- 
teen of which were expressions of party 
faith or administration policy, and re- 


quired no _ Federal legislation. It 
pledged legislative action on twenty-two 
items, although the character of the 
legislation is usually not well defined. 

President Harding, when a presiden- 
tial candidate, made three definite addi- 
tional pledges. These were: (1) The 
creation of a Welfare Department with 
its chief a member of the Cabinet; (2) a 
Society of Nations for the preservation 
of World Peace; (3) The devotion of 
his influence to the passage of the Shep- 
pard-Towner or maternity bill (en- 
dorsed by practically all the women’s 
organizations in the land). None of 
these pledges has yet been realized. 
Thus the Republicans took control with 
the promise to give their supporters 
legislation concerning twenty-five differ- 
ent matters. Of these, six have been 
dealt with, six are pending and the re- 
maining thirteen await later attention. 

At the time the Republican Conven- 
tion was held there was economic dis- 
tress throughout the world, including the 
United States, which demanded atten- 
tion. The high cost of living loomed up 
in every home as the most personal prob. 
lem. Farmers were pleading for an 
assurance of high prices for food pro 
duction and industrial workers for low- 
ered prices of food for consumption. A 
general idea prevailed that the chief 
trouble lay with the railroads, which did 
not distribute the food fast enough nor 
cheaply enough. Taxation had become 
an oppressive burden and yet our share 
of the expense of the great war had to 
be met. This complicated situation con- 
stituted a mighty problem which called 
forth much discussion in the platform 
and several pledges for legislative relief. 
The questions involved have rightly held 
the attention of Congress to the exclu- 
sion of other matters. The action taken 
on this group of pledges is as follows: 

We favor a national budget. The 
budget plan was made law by the spe- 
cial session now in recess and is already 
in partial operation under the direction 
of Charles G. Dawes as chief of the 
Budget Bureau, who is diligently at- 
tempting to make the budget square with 
reduced appropriations made necessary 
if the further pledge of lowered taxation 
is to be kept. 

We advocate a reorganization of the 
National Administration Organization 
with a view to greater efficiency. This is 
a reform long needed and is in the pro- 
cess of fulfillment. 

We pledge ourselves to a carefully 
planned readjustment to a peace-time 
basis and to a policy of rigid economy 
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and reduction of the tax burden. It is 
clear from the daily reports in the press 
that the Republicans regard the kind of 
economy which will show in reduced 
taxation as their most important pledge, 
and that they are at work upon this diffi- 
cult problem with all the energy which 
they can command is apparent; but only 
progress can be reported. 

We pledge the revision of the tariff. 
The tariff was expected to be so adjusted 





The Harding Cabinet. 

Secretaries Mellon, Daugherty, Denby, Wallace, Davis; Vice-President Coolidge: 

Secretaries Hoover and Fall; Postmaster-General Will Hays; Secretaries Weeks 
and Hughes. 


as to increase the federal revenues and 
thus reduce taxation. The Fordney Tar- 
iff bill passed the House, but met with 
such a storm of protest from the Repub- 
lican press that the Senate gladly re- 
cessed rather than to go on with it. Im- 
porters with unanimity objected to the 
“future valuation” provision, and the ef- 
fect of the pending bill with its uncer- 
tainties has unquestionably aggravated 
the economic situation instead of bring- 
ing relief. 

For years the business men of the 
country have wanted a stable tariff 
policy—something which would not 
leave them uncertain every four years as 
to what conditions they would have to 
meet. To this end a permanent tariff 
commission was authorized by Congress 
and appointed, composed of men of 
both parties who were to make a con- 
stant study of conditions under which 
foreign goods were produced and to fur- 
nish expert knowledge of their cost of 
production compared to that in the 
United States. This commission is in 
existence, but it has had little to do with 
making either the present emergency 
tariff or the proposed permanent one. 
During the making of the tariff bill, 
manufacturers have had their lobbies in 
Washington, as usual, and party lines 
have broken down, Southern Democrats 











From left to right, around the table: 


vying with Northern Republicans to ob- 
tain not the difference in cost of manu- 
facture but all the traffic will bear. 

The platform discusses finances at 
some length and intimates that relieving 
legislation will be undertaken, al:hough 
with no definite statement as to what 
it will be. This pledge eventuated in 
the Revenue Revision Bill, which covers 
two pages of a large newspaper in fine 
type. Although the President urged the 


Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
The President; 


early passage of this bill by a special 
appeal to Congress in April, Congress 
recessed without action. 

Discussion of the railroads in the plat- 
form also intimated a pledge of legisla- 
tion and many people regarded early 
action as the most important step to- 
ward relieving the economic distress. 
The President in a special message 
urged Congress “to provide aid to the 
transportation companies.” The out- 
come was a proposed Funding Bill 
which aimed to adjust the mutual finan- 
cial obligations between Government 
and railroads arising from Government 
war control, but this has not passed. 

Farmer Legislation of some kind was 
definitely promised. An _ agricultural 
lobby settled in Washington at the call 
of the special session, representing vari- 
ous farm organizations, so large and so 
insistent that certain Senators com- 
plained of its omnipresence upon sev- 
eral occasions. It was, however, effec- 
tive, for a so-called agricultural bloc of 
members favorable to farm legislation 
was created. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion says: 

“When Congress adjourned August 24 it 
had to its credit more agricultural legisla- 
tion than has been passed in a like period 


by any Congress since the gavel first fell 
in the Old State House in Philadelphia, and 


the agricultural blocs in Senate and House 
headed by Senator W. S. Kenyon and Rep- 
resentative L. J. Dickinson together with 
the other Congressman who supported the 
blocs will return to their states feeling that 
they have been the authors of constructive 
legislation which will afford relief to the 
present strenuous situation. 

“No less than seven bills all of outstand- 
ing interest to agriculture have been signed 
by President Harding. They are 1. The 
Packer and _ stock-yards control bill; 2. 
Regulation of grain exchanges and future 
trading in grain; 3. Extension of War 
Finance Corporation’s powers to lend money 
to facilitate exportation of agricultural 
products; 4. Increasing the rate of interest 
on Federal Farm Loan bonds from 5 to 5% 
per cent; 5. Increasing by $25,000,000 the 
working capital of the Federal Farm Loan 
System; 6. Limiting immigration to 3 per 
cent of the foreign-born residents in this 
country as recorded in the 1910 census; 7. 
The emergency tariff bill.” 

These bills were not altogether in line 
with the demands of the farmers. For 
example, Mrs. Costigan, Chairman of 
the Food Supply and Demand Commit- 
tee of the National League of Women 
Voters, reported the passage of the 
Packer control measure to her consti- 
tuents with this comment: 

“The bill, as passed, removes the packers 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. It also fails to provide for 
a licensing system, adequate publicity, satis- 
factory uniform accounting, separation by 
law of the stockyards from the control of 
the packers, or the federal aid to municipal 
wholesale markets.” 

These weakening amendments were 
supported by Senator Wadsworth and 
others of the Old Guard. 

Thus the seven subjects, the treatment 
of which constitutes the program for 
national economic relief, have been dealt 
with. The tariff, the revenue, the rail- 
roads, around which the hopes of re- 
lief center, have only reached the stage 
of the introduction of bills. Yet the rec- 
ord, to all who know the snail-like pace 
with which legislation 
moves forward, is so far exceedingly 
creditable. The fact remains, however, 
that the economic distress has vastly in- 
creased. Taxation has not been reduced, 
and an army of unemployed is growing 
day by day. Can Congress hurry? 

The most outstanding act of Congress 
was the passing of the Knox Peace 
Resolution and the most important event 
has been the consequent treaty with Ger- 
many which must now be ratified by the 
Senate. 

The Republican Party stands for 
agreement among the nations to preserve 
the peace of the world. “We believe 
that such an international association 
must be based upon international jus- 
tice, etc.” (No definite proposal for se- 
curing agreement among the nations is 
made). 

The President has called, November 
11th, a Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament and a discussion of Pacific 
Coast problems. Great Britain, France, 
Italy, China, and Japan with reservations, 
have accepted the invitation. No hint 
has appeared as to any definite proposal 

(Continued on page 18) 
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What Congress Has Done So Far 


Harding called a special session of 
the Congress that was elected with 
him last November. The special session 
began on April 11, and is still continu- 
ing; the adjournment taken from Au- 
gust 24 to September 21 is only a recess. 
Congress has acted much more slowly 
than was generally expected in dealing 
with the most urgent questions before 
it, which included disarmament, the re- 
sumption of peaceful relations with 
Germany and Austria, the revision of the 
war revenue laws, the regulation of the 
meat packers, the extension and sim- 
plification of measures for the relief of 
ex-service men, the tariff, the relief of 
farmers unable to sell their products, 
unemployment, and immigration. The 
action taken on these matters is as fol- 
lows: 

Disarmament.—The Borah amend- 
ment—for which Senator Borah ob- 
tained consideration by introducing it as 
an amendment to the naval appropria- 
tion bill—authorizes and requests the 
President to invite Great Britain and 
Japan to confer on the reduction of 
naval expenditures and building pro- 
grams for the next five years. The 
amendment was adopted by both houses. 
The President subsequently proposed a 
disarmament conference, to a wider 
group of powers, and of a wider nature; 
it is to cover disarmament generally, 
presumably on land as well as on sea, 
and is also to consider the Far Eastern 
questions involved in the control of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In connection with disarmament the in- 
sistence of the House of Representatives 
on reducing the size of the army and 
navy and the expenditures for both 
branches of the service should be noted. 
The army and navy appropriation bills 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1921, did not get through the Congress 
that went out of office on March 4, and 
consequently came up before this special 
session of the succeeding Congress (the 
67th). In the army appropriation bill, 
the House forced the adoption of an 
amendment directing the Secretary of 
War to accept applications for dis- 
charge till the army was reduced from 
its size then (about 228,000), to 150,000. 
This provision, in connection with the 
amount appropriated for their pay, 
meant that 70,000 men would have to be 
allowed to go by October 1. There were 
so many applications for discharge, how- 
ever, that that number was reached be- 
fore September 1. In the Navy bill, the 
House allowed appropriations of about 
$400,000,000, based throughout on a 
strength of 100,000 men; the Senate 
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added about $100,000,000, basing its 
estimates on 120,000 men. The House 
stood firm against the Senate changes, 
striking out all but about $14,000,000 
of the increase in appropriation. 

Peace With the Central Powers.— 
The state of war between this country 
and Germany and Austria-Hungary was 
ended by a resolution signed by the 
President on July 2. The resolution was 
a compromise between the Knox resolu- 
tion, passed by the Senate on April 30, 
and the Porter resolution, passed by the 
House on June 14. The compromise de- 
clares that the state of war is at an end, 
reserves the rights this country acquired 
by the armistice and the two treaties 
subsequent to it, and provides that all 
property seized by the United States as 
belonging to the German or Austrian 
governments or to German or Austrian 
subjects shall be kept by us till those 
countries have made provision to satisfy 
all claims made against them by citizens 
of the United States, have waived all 
pecuniary claims against the United 
States, have confirmed all fines, for- 
feitures, seizures, etc., of the property of 
the subjects made by the United States 
government, and have granted to Ameri- 
can citizens the most favored nation 
treatment (i. e., have given us any spe- 
cial trade privileges they give to any 
other country). 

Treaties with Germany and Austria 
providing for the resumption of com- 
mercial relations have since been nego- 
tiated. 
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The appointment of Miss Grace Abbott 
to succeed Miss Lathrop as director of the 
Children’s Bureau is a long mark on the 
credit side for the present administration. 
Miss Abbott has Miss Lathrop’s approval. 


The Revenue Laws.—The Fordney 
revenue bill was passed by the House 
on August 20, and is now being consid- 
ered by the Senate Finance Committee. 
It does not attempt to alter the general 
policy of taxation imposed during the 
war, but only modifies it in certain as- 
pects, the most important of which are 
the repeal of the excess profits tax and 
the reduction in the surtaxes on incomes. 
i. e., the graduated tax on high incomes 

The bill as introduced would have 
made those two changes take effect as 
of January 1, 1921, that is, they would 
not have been payable on income re 
ceived in 1921. In the Republican cau- 
cus held on the bill, however, the ma- 
jority insisted on putting off the date of 
the repeal till January 1, 1922, on the 
ground that the manufacturers have al- 
ready collected the 1921 taxes from the 
public, by adding them to the selling 
price of their goods, and should not be 
allowed to keep them. 

Other provisions of the Fordney bill 
give the head of a family whose income 
is not over $5,000 an exemption of 
$2,500, instead of of $2,000, as at pres- 
ent, and raise the additional exemption 
for each dependent from $200 to $400. 
The transportation taxes and taxes on 
beverages and life insurance are re- 
pealed; taxes on candy, luxuries, sport- 
ing goods, art works, etc., are reduced; 
taxes on fruit juices, cereal beverages, 
etc., are increased; the tax on the income 
of corporations is raised from 10% to 
12159; and a manufacturer’s tax is put 
on toilet preparations and proprietary 
medicines, in place of the stamp tax. 

Until the provisions of the revenue 
bill as passed by the Senate become 
known, and until the two houses come 
to some agreement about certain points, 
it is not possible to make any statement 
as to the effect of the bill. — 

The Tariff.—Both houses passed an 
emergency tariff bill, effective for ten 
months only, early in the session. It 
placed high tariffs on certain foodstuffs 


and cotton and wool, and created a 
virtual embargo on dyestuffs and 
coal-tar products. The House also 


passed a permanent tariff bill in July. 
It raised the present tariff rates very con- 
siderably over those in the present Un- 
derwood law. There was sharp fighting 
over the proposed duties on hides, cot- 
ton, oil, asphalt, and dyes; the first four 
were put back finally by fairly close 
votes, and the dye embargo was also 
struck out. It is probable that this bill 
will be radically altered in the Senate. 
The Tariffs on lum‘er, steel, cement, etc., 
are particularly attacked as tending to 
prolong the present housing shortage. 
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Regulation of the Meat Packers.— 
The long agitation for the regulation of 
the meat-packing industry culminated 
during the special session in the passage 
of the so-called Haugen bill, which was 
first passed by the House and later was 
substituted in the Senate for a more 
stringent bill and was then passed there 
also. The bill gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to visit, inspect, su- 
pervise and regulate the packing indus- 
try; the control of the Federal Trade 
Commission over it is taken away. 

Relief of ex-Service Men. — The 
Sweet bill, creating a new independent 
bureau, called the Veterans’ Bureau, was 
passed by both houses and is now a law. 
It brings together under one director, re- 
sponsible to the President alone, all the 
scattered provisions for the relief of ser- 


vice men. The Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance and the Board of Vocational 
Education are abolished. The reason for 
creating the new Bureau was said to be 
the belief that though satisfactory laws 
for the relief of the men had already 
been passed, and adequate appropria- 
tions made, the purpose of the laws and 
appropriations was defeated by ineffi- 
ciency in administering them. 

The house bill was sent back to com- 
mittee at the request of the President, 
who appeared before the Senate on July 
12 and asked that action be postponed 
till taxation was revised, the war debt 
refunded, and the foreign loans adjusted- 

Immigration. — A law limiting the 
number of aliens who may enter from 
any country to three per cent of the 
number from that country who were 


here in 1910 was enacted at this special 
session. The law is to be in force till 
June 30, 1922, by which time it is pro- 
posed to pass a new immigration law. 
An amendment allowing victims of re- 
ligious and political persecution to enter 
without being counted was defeated; 
such persons may enter only if the num- 
ber allowed for their country has not 
already been reached. 

The Budget System.—A budget law, 
practically the same as that passed by 
the previous Congress, was enacted at 
the special session. It creates the office 
of Comptroller General, which has been 
filled by the appointment of Major Gen- 
eral Dawes, who is now at work on a 
plan for the introduction of a budget 
system for the control of the expendi- 

(Continued on page 17) 


“Senatorial Courtesy” 


N the days of Blue Laws and fifteen- 

hundred-dollar-a-year salaries for 

the chiefs of federal departments 
composing the President’s Cabinet, the 
United States Senate was shut away 
from the public, or the public was shut 
out from the Senate — whichever way 
you look at it. The House of Represen- 
tatives, profiting by this exclusiveness, 
made itself popular with the’ people, 
who were freely admitted to its sessions 
and rapidly became the dominant power 
in politics. Whereupon envious-eyed 
senators exerted themselves in favor of 
an open-door policy and by 1799 the 
people were invited, nay, urged, to enter 
and admire the speeches of the upper 
branch of Congress. Speeches which, 
like the brook, the ever-rippling brook, 
have flowed without ceasing from then 
even until now. 


Distinctly Personal 
What effect would follow should the 


reformers of today attempt to revive the 
segregation of the Senate? Would a 
campaign to bar the rows of young 
schoolgirl spectators from the galleries 
cause the Senate to mend its manners 
in delivering those selfsame speeches? 
In the name of “senatorial courtesy” 
most amazing demands are made and 
granted. Indeed, every rule of proce- 
dure is rooted in “senatorial courtesy.” 
But those who have observed the fre- 
quent lapses from “senatorial courtesy,” 
not in the rules but in the words of 
debate during the present session, will 
believe that there is something in the re- 
cent efforts by Senator John Sharp Will- 
iams of Mississippi to abolish the empty 
forms of “this infernal foolishness of 
senatorial courtesy.” In support of his 
argument Senator Williams declares: “I 


By Marjorie Shuler 


have witnessed many instances upon this 
floor where things were said about men 
that in the old duelling days would 
have demanded personal satisfaction.” 

At the moment Senator Williams 
might have had in mind the little dis- 
cussion of each other’s ancestors in 
which Senator Carraway of Arkansas 
and Senator Reed of Missouri indulged 
when the immigration regulation bill 
was pending. 

Said Senator Carraway: “If those im- 
migrants were such worthy citizens here 
why did they not succeed in their home- 
land, and why has the Senator said that 
most of them came here in rags?” 

“Why did not your ancestors succeed 
in their own land?” demanded Senator 
Reed. “Why did our ancestors come 
here?” 

“I do not know why the Senator’s 
ancestors came. I should like to know, 
but I would not like to hazard a guess,” 
replied Senator Carraway in his softest 
Southern accents. 

“The Senator may,” snapped Senator 
Reed. 

Whereupon Senator Carraway ended 
the discussion by remarking: “I would 
rather take him outside and have him 
tell me privately.” 

Or again Senator Williams may have 
been thinking of some of the several 
lively engagements of his colleague, 
Senator Pat Harrison. There was that 
day when Senator Harrison, running 
short of ammunition for the bill on 
which he was speaking, digressed to 
mention Senator Johnson of California 
and Senator Borah of Idaho as having 
made the winning votes in the last presi- 
dential campaign. Challenged by Sena- 
tor McCormick of Illinois, Senator Har- 
rison shot back: 








“IT know what is the matter with the 
Senator, I did not include him in the 
list with those two.” 

And there was that other day when, 
eloquently setting forth the iniquities of 
the Republican tariff, Senator Harrison 
found himself unable to refrain from 
characterizing certain Republican sena- 
tors. Among those he mentioned was 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire, who 
interrupted him to remark, in the words 
of Beaconsfield to Gladstone, that Sena- 
tor Harrison was “intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his own vocabulary.” Be- 
fore the colloquy ended Senator Harri- 
son advised Senator Moses that he did 
“not think the Senator ever changes his 
opinion”—a statement with which many 
suffragists will agree. 

Senator Harrison is being closely 
crowded for the title of champion belli- 
gerent of the Senate, by Senator Watson, 
the fiery new member from Georgia. 
Senator Watson’s ardor for the soldiers’ 
compensation bill led him to attack 
Senator Myers of Montana, as “the Sena- 
tor from Montana, which has copper 
mines, and which, as we learn, kills 
wild horses and packs the meat and 
sells it to the effete East and West to 
eat as beef.” 


“Seen But Not Heard” 


Senator Watson charged Senator 
Myers with having shown “a most un- 
accountable acrimony against the word 
‘cash’,” in opposing a cash payment to 
soldiers. “Never,” he said, “have I 
heard the word ‘cash’ lowered to such 
degrees of depravity, such degrees of 
degradation, of disgrace, of ignominy, 
of shame, of hopeless unmanliness. The 
word ‘cash’ was rung in as often as the 
Sena’or from Montana repeated every 
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half hour the speech that he had made 
the thirty minutes before.” 

Again, Senator Myers referred to that 
well-established rule of etiquette that 
new senators should be seen and not 
heard. Senator Watson, who has fol- 
lowed his usual custom of attracting 
both sight and hearing during the few 
months that he has been in the Senate, 
announced that he desired to offer an 
amendment to the bill, and demanded: 

“How old do you have to get before 
you can offer an amendment in the Sen- 
ate?” 

“Mr. President,” replied Senator 
Myers, “judging by the demonstrations 
of the Senator from Georgia, I do not 
think there is any backwardness about 
new Senators making themselves known 
or heard here and telling the Senate 
what it should do.” After Senator Wat- 
son had indulged in the remark that 
Senator Myers was “perhaps better 
known,” when he came to the Senate, 
“that he will be when he leaves it,” 
the discussion continued for some half 
hour longer. 

The prohibition regulatory bill 
proved too severe a test for the tempers 
of several Senators, among them Senator 
Stanley of Kentucky, who said that 
Senator Willis of Ohio had made an 
accusation of “skulking cowardice” 
against some of the so-called “beer ad- 
vocates.” Senator Willis denied the im- 
putation and Senator Stanley replied:” 

“Mr. President, I am delighted to hear the 
gifted and genial Senator from Ohio make 
that statement. I am getting along in years; 
I have reached the slopes where the shadows 
are a little longer grown, and perhaps mem- 
ory, like my physical powers, is failing; but 
I have an indistinct recollection that at no 
very distant date I heard some fine satirist, 
who, I thought, resembled the handsome 
brunette from Ohio, talk with fine scorn of 
camouflage, of men hiding behind a screen 
of colored waters in which somebody might 
conceal himself. I tell that man—not the 


Senator from Ohio but somebody I thought 
said some cruel satirical thing like that, who 


indulged in some such diatribe, not the 
Senator from Ohio—for one, I need no 
screen.” 

Not all the battles have been on 


the Senate side of Congress. Represen- 
tative Mondell of Wyoming, Republican 
floor leader, has been the target for a 
number of speeches in the House. The 
peppery Representative Blanton of Texas 
recently spoke of “the splendid control 
which the gentleman from Wyoming has 
over the House—he has everything all 
oiled up; things have to go just like 
what he wants them to go or they are 
not going at all.” And a member of 
Mr. Mondell’s own party, Representa- 
tive Tinkham of Massachusetts, in urg- 
ing his bill for the reapportionment of 
congressional representation, said: 

“T introduced in the last Congress this 
very resolution. It was referred to a 
committee controlled by the honorable 
Representative from Wyoming and I 
could not even open the door of the 
room to see the resolution.” 


One of the altercations this session 
brought forth the statement from Repre- 
sentative Cannon of Illinois, in answer 
to the charge that a clerk of one of the 
committees had made the reputation of 
every man on the committee: “That is 
so. The clerk is efficient. | would wish 
to God somebody would hire an equally 
efficient clerk for the gentleman who 
has just made the attack on me.” 

Probably the most conspicuous exhi- 
bition of the absence of “senatorial 
courtesy’ this session was in the alterca- 
tion over the soldiers’ compensation bill, 
in which Senators Reed of Missouri and 
McCumber of Norih Dakota were the 
chief combatants. The following ex- 
cerpts from the discussion are. an 
cellent example of a general Senate 
mélée: 

Mr. McCumber. I 
decline to yield. 


ex- 


have the floor, and I 


Mr. Robinson. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that there is no business 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McCumber. I am giving the Senate 


some business now, Mr. President. 

Mr. Robinson. It is very poor business; 
the Senator is arguing against the vote 
that he cast a moment ago. : 

Mr. Watson of Georgia. I make the point 
of order that the Senator from North 
Dakota has no right to the floor. 

Mr. Robinson. I insist upon the point of 
order that the Senator from North Dakota 
is out of order. There is no business before 
the Senate; he has not the floor. He has 
not secured the right to take the floor to 
make a speech, and he has no more right 
to the floor than any other Senator. 


cowardice with which the soldiers have been 
treated on this bill does not authorize the 
acting chairman who has charge of this bill 
and who for two days has been out of sight, 
to proceed at this time. The cowardice with 
which he would kill this bill, if it had been 


displayed on the battle fields of France, 
would have led to defeat instead of to vic- 
tory of our soldiers. This bill has been 
killed by cowardice... . 

The Vice-President. Senators will be 
seated. 

Mr. Robinson. A_ parliamentary inquiry. 

The Vice-President. Senators will be 
seated. 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. President, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry 

The Vice-President. Senators will be 
seated. 


Mr. McCumber. Mr. President, if the ap- 


peal is now debatable, I shall proceed to 


give my reasons why I think the Chair 
should he sustained, and why I should he 
allowed to explain to the American people 
ind the American soldiers at this time just 
exactly what effect this recommitment will 
have. 

Mr. I.a Follette. It will take the Senator 
quite a while. 

Mr. Reed. Mr. President 

Mr. McCumber. Mr. President, I submit 
that I have the floor. ° 

Mr. Watson of Georgia. That is all the 
Senator has. 

Mr. Reed. Who ever heard of such a 


proposition anywhere except in the United 
States Senate? A debating society composed 


of boys would know that when there was 
no business before the society any member 
could move to bring business before the 


assembly. 

Representative Mann of Illinois re- 
marked in advocating the present recess, 
that in his long service in Congress he 





Brown Bros., New York 


The Senate seldom has its picture taken. So far as we know this is the only 
one—showing Vice-President Sherman in the chair. 


I am quite willing that the Senator from 
North Dakota shall proceed with this 
canned funeral oration. It ought to be 
delivered at some time, and I am just as 
willing that he shall do it at this time as 
any other time; but it is not in order. 

Mr. Watson of Georgia. Mr. President, 
it has been the custom in this Chamber for 
the Chair to ask if any Senator objects, and 
this time that question was not put. The 


had never seen a time when the tempers 
of so many members were on edge. 
That may be true; still every session is 
marked by such lapses as these and the 
citizen who recalls that it costs ten thou- 
sand dollars a minute to run Congress, 
is inclined to regard them as pretty ex- 
pensive indulgences. 
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Editorially Speak 
Two Dialogues ica is the name “League of Nations.’ Why does not America 
: wie , 6 adopt the French terminology Société des Nations and call 
Jones: Why don’t you join the Country Club? it the Society of Nations? In this way your Administration 
Smith: What Country Club? would be absolved from the awful step of joining the League 
Jones: Why, the only one in this town; the one you pass of Nations.” 


every day on your way to your office; the one of which all 
your friends are members. 

Smith: Never heard of it. 

Jones: Pshaw, that’s impossible! You were asked to join 
and you said you wouldn’t because you didn’t like the rules. 
Now the members are willing to change the rules to suit you 
if you will join. Why won't you? 

Smith: Don’t talk to me about the Country Club, there 


is no such thing. 


* * x * * * 


Later: 
Heard what Smith says about the Country Club 


Brown: 
Ha! ha! What do you im- 


—that there is no such thing? 
agine ails him? 
Black: Why, he has such a bad case of grouch that he 


can’t see, hear nor think straight. Ha! ha! Isn’t it funny? 
From the News of September 4 
Report of a Dialogue 
R. WELLINGTON KOO, of China, acting president of 


the Council (of the League of Nations) opened the 

mandate discussion and announced that because Amer- 
ica objected to the League handling the mandates, the Council 
last May had invited Washington to send a representative to 
tell what it wanted. The Washington Government had never 
answered the invitation. 

“Then there was an awkward pause. Arthur Balfour, 
representing England, looked at Léon. Bourgeois, represent- 
ing France, who looked at Viscount Ishii, whose eyes were 
o1 the top of Mount Blanc. Marquis Imperiali of Italy said 
and did nothing. Finally Mr. Balfour said that his Govern- 
ment had had a note from Washington about the mandates. 
Mr. Bourgeois said that his had also received one. The Ital- 
ian delegate made a like report, and Viscount Ishii admitted 
that his Government had had word from Washington. 

“Then there was a discussion whether the representatives 
of the allied Governments could discuss with the other mem- 
bers of the Council what Washington had said in view of 
the fact that Washington had shown ‘a determination not to 
write to the League, but to the individual powers.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“So the Council had to content itself with a resolution 
asking the Allied Powers and America to hurry their nego- 
tiations.” 

When this has been done and England, France, Italy, Japan, 
etc., have learned what the United States wants, their repre- 
sentatives will meet and consider it, for “Under the Treaty 
of Versailles the Council has sole power to fix the mandate 
terms, and so whatever negotiations the Allied Powers con- 
duct must have their conclusions subject to the League’s 
approval.” 

Then when the Council has agreed or disagreed, the repre- 
sentatives will go home, tell their respective governments, 
and they in turn will convey an individual reply to Washing- 
ton. It is an awkward, slow, back-door procedure, but 
business has to be done this way because at Washington the 
League doesn’t exist. It died last November and it is only 
allowable there to speak of it in the past tense. 

September 5—Said a diplomat today: 

“As long as we will change anything in the League to suit 
America, it appears that the only thing against us in Amer- 








Did some one say that “Men are but children of a larger 
growth?” Well, let us add that the growth is not apparent 


in all cases. 


Facing Forward 


N Sunday, September 4, all the churches of all creeds 
in Geneva held special services in connection with the 
opening of the Second Assembly of the League of Na- 

tions. Bishop Frodsham, formerly Bishop of Australia, 
compared the League of Nations with the sceptre of upright- 
ness, pointing out that the idea of it could be traced back 
fully six centuries before Christ. 

“The practical man of today is not he who is looking back 
and trying to save what little he can of the wreckage, but 
he who is facing a new situation in a new way and who is 
building for a new and better future.” 

Turning to the delegates present, Bishop Frodsham urged 
them not to be dismayed by criticism but to go forward, 
as “without the League of Nations the future of the world is 
indeed dark.”” He also appealed to the press representatives 
present not to condemn the League too hastily and to be con- 
scious of their responsibilities. He quoted General Smuts’s 
words that “tents have been struck and the caravan of human- 
ity is once again on the march,” and added, “Shall we turn 
back to the wilderness from which we have come? Rather 
let us press forward and possess the world.” 


Congressmen Enough 


HE danger of increasing the size of Congress has again 

appeared. It will be remembered that the effort of the 

Census Committee of the House, of which Representative 
Isaac Siegel of New York is chairman, to increase the mem- 
bership of the House from 435 to 483, was defeated during 
the last regular session of Congress. The sentiment in Con- 
gress itself for the increased size was strong, but the opposi- 
tion of the country to any increase, both on account of expense 
and of convenience of work, was powerful enough to react 
on our law makers. 

Representative Mondell, in whose hands lies the power to 
determine what legislation shall have precedence, has agreed, 
according to press reports, to give the new re-apportionment 
bill right of way wnen Congress reconvenes. 

The new bill reported by Representative Siegel provides 
for twenty-five more members, making the total 460. Only 
two states, Maine and Missouri, would lose a member, New 
York state would have 47 instead of 45, California four 
more, Michigan and Ohio three, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Texas would each gain two additional members, while 
nine other states would gain one member each. For 
some time it has been the opinion of those who have studied 
the House at work that it is already too unwieldy in size. 
There is no demand for an increase of members outside of 
Congress itself. The increased cost would mount into mil- 
lions, not because of the extra salaries alone but on account 
of increased office room, clerk hire and other necessary ac- 
companying expenses which would be involved. The House 
office building is already uncomfortably crowded. A new 
one would probably have to be provided. 

In these days of necessary economy and in view of the 
increased public demand for efficient work on the part of 
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Congress, a new re-apportionment of congressional repre- 
sentation, based on the latest census, without any increase 
in the number of representatives, would meet with decided 


public approval.—G. F. B. 
Missouri Protests 


HE Missouri League of Women Voters have entered a 
big, loud protest against the statement in the: Citizen of 
August 27 that no great amount of work was done outside 
of the City of St. Louis, in preparation for the vote on a 
constitutional amendment enabling women to hold office. 
Well, it is their own fault for not having reported more 
promptly what they did. The President, Mrs. Jesse M. Wil- 
liams, writes: 
“If you could only have seen the furore of work that went on 
in the state office during that sweltering hot July! 

“In Missouri the result of an election in Saint Louis usually 
determines the result in the state. Saint Louis lost our amendment 
by 884, due to the causes you mentioned. The state won it by over 
11,000. This was accomplished entirely by the work of the Leagues 
of Women Voters, ably assisted by some of our affiliated organi- 
zations, particularly the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

“The state office sent out hundreds of letters, follow-up letters 
and then more follow-up work! We sent out 40,000 dodgers, 
besides many of the picture show slides such as were used in 
Saint Louis. 

“Joplin had a street fair in behalf of our amendment. Columbia 
had speakers at their summer Chautauqua. Hand-bills distributed 
at this Chautauqua went all over the state. Kansas City carried 
our amendment by 3,000. All the result of the women’s work. 
Mass meetings were held in many places. Webster Groves carried 
the amendment five to one. ; 

“It is only in behalf of the faithful, hard work of our women, 
during an unprecedented heat, that I presume to bring our work 
to your attention.”—C. C. C. 


Speaking of Dress 


E didn’t know what a pelting of protests we were in 

for when we innocently invited comment on a letter 

urging that the Woman Citizen should include 
“fashions.” Our readers objected, heartily, and all from 
the point of view that fashions are easily available in half 
a dozen women’s magazines, and have no place in a publica- 
tion devoted to citizenship as its special field. 

But neither did our readers know what we had in mind— 
for it is true that when Susa Young Gates’s letter came we 
were considering a feature on dress—dress, rather than 
fashions, please note. We had no notion of trying to com- 
pete with the big women’s magazines that carry elaborate 
fashion departments; we were not meditating patterns nor 
dressmaking hints. Our simple and modest thought was 
that, as the Citizen presents woman as an all-round human 
being, with a complex lot of interests, it couldn’t very well 
ignore anything so important as dress. 

For the business woman, attractive appearance is an es- 
sential almost as definite as equipment in training or experi- 
ence, and the failure to perceive it has lost many a woman a 
job. Becoming and tasteful clothes are an asset as well to 
the woman in any phase of life—an enhancement of her 
values, a sort of advance advertisement that there is harmony 
and poise in her mind. The time has gone by when ugly 
dress was supposed to prove superior brains, and there is no 
earthly reason why any woman should feel apologetic about 
recognizing the value of artistic clothes. 

If women are to take on the full duties of citizenship, if 
they are to take their place in politics and in government, 
they must learn economy of time—to take advantage of 
every short cut in housekeeping, to systematize the details 
of their personal life, including dress. The efficient woman 
will spend time intensively, say twice a year, in buying or 
making the next season’s clothes—allowing time for plan- 
ning carefully just what she must have to outfit her suitably 
for various occasions, as well as for the study of becoming 
fabrics and lines. It takes concentration and _ intelligence, 
but it is worth the effort. Having chosen, she should not 
have to bother much about clothes for five or six months. 








It was with the thought of helping along this line that 
we considered presenting some pictures which would cover 
the range of an average wardrobe. 

We should have shown “styles’—yes. Woman may dream 
fond dreams of freedom from fashion, but most of us are 
not bitter rebels except against the standardization of ex- 
tremes. Most of us are not looking for a uniform, though 
we should very much like frocks designed to serve more pur- 
poses than are those we can get. Most of us don’t mind being 
expected to wear our skirts shorter or longer than we did 
the year before, though we do like to be allowed greater range 
in their length and width than the shops usually offer. So 
we should have shown you advance styles, but styles 
chosen from the point of view of moderation and common 
Further, we meant to pass on such incidental re- 
assurances as we could pick up—for instance, that even 
fashion was going to be lenient in the matter of skirt lengths, 
and that it would be no crime to wear a real sleeve. But 
most of all we had in mind to set forth woman’s double 
obligation to look well and to do it efficiently. Was it such 
a bad thought? 


sense. 


A Good Example 


HILE the coming conference on reduction of arma- 
ments is attracting eager attention and calling out 


most varied comment, the educational authorities of 
Sweden have quietly set an example that deserves to be fol- 
lowed everywhere. Realizing that the minds of children 
are largely molded by what they learn in school, the Swedish 
Minister of Education has sent out to the teachers of history 
a document that says, in part: 

“The teaching of history must be planned and carried 
out in such a way as to make the development of peaceful 
culture through the centuries its chief object... . The 
teacher should take pains not to foster hatred and enmity 
toward other nations, and should impress upon his pupils 
that peace and a good understanding among all nations is 
the chief condition upon which the common progress of 
humanity depends. Children must be made to feel that 
heroes in the work of peace exist, and that throuch their 
courage and self-sacrifice their have been well 
served.” 

In Sweden, apparently, the history books used in the 
schools have been too largely devoted to accounts of the 
various wars in which the country has been engaged, and to 
a glorification of successful soldiers. In the past this has 
been the case with the school books of almost all nations, 
including the United States. Any enlightened State Super- 
intendent of Education in this country might well follow 
the example of the Swedish Minister of Education; and the 
mothers of the children would do well to make the sugges- 


tion:—A. S. B. 


countries been 


No Sacred Right to Idleness 


OT long ago a Circuit Court judge in Oregon ruled out 
as a reason for divorce a woman’s charge that she had 
to go to work because her husband did not earn enough 

for both. He said: “There is nothing in the theory that a 
woman should not work if she isn’t raising a family and is 
physically able. That old belief doesn’t go any more.” 

Another nine-pin down. Is the time coming when an idle 
woman—a woman without children to rear or household 
duties sufficient to occupy her time—will be regarded in the 
same light as an idle man? To most of us, aside from the 
extreme feminists, economic independence for married women 
isn’t yet a simple black and white proposition—regardless of 
children, regardless of unemployment crises. But we can’t 
agree with the reported comment of Mrs. Samuel Gompers 
that “if the wife is in business her husband loses something 
to which a husband is entitled—the whole-hearted interest 
of his wife”; nor with the idea that “whole-hearted interest” 
is a sufficient occupation for any one.—V. R. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





The Other Cheek 


By Harriet Burton LAIDLaAw 


HE facile, easily led public opinion 

of the United States is obviously 

concentrating more and more upon 
the demand for disarmament. If by 
any cruel chance the Disarmament Con- 
ference has been called to make political 
capital or shall during its session at- 
tempt to make political capital, it will 
be the most pitiless betrayal of the hopes 
and fears of humanity that this politics- 
ridden old world has yet seen. 

The Conference is a remarkable 
achievement when we realize the con- 
ditions under which the nations coming 
to it are so cordially accepting our 
invitation. Let us never forget that one 
and all these oiher nations are signa- 
tories to the existing League of Na- 
tions, with its active disarmament com- 
mission, whose work has been so effec- 
tive in every respect, except for our 
absence from its deliberations. 

“It is magnificent to have a giant’s 
strength but it is tyrannous to use it as 
a giant.” A true American has mingled 
feelings to-day as he thinks of the power, 
the beauty, the resources, the vitality 
and the wealth of this our great country. 
We are in a unique position for leader- 
ship, for service; the eyes of the whole 
world must ever and again turn to us 
as they did a few years ago with hope 
and admiration. or as now with entreaty 
and despair, or with desperate neces- 
sity veiling a growing hatred in their 
hearts. Are we in the years to come 
to be the spoiled child of civilization, 
with whom our brother and sister na- 
tions must put up, no matter what our 
tantrums or our selfishness? 

A leading New York pro-League 
daily recently published a masterly anal- 
ysis by Raymond Fosdick, showing how 
the repeated failure of the United States 
to respond even to cordial, non-political 
invitations, extended by the various 
commissions of the League of Nations, 
constitutes a discourtesy if not an affront 
to forty-eight nations whom the League 
of Nations represents. A leading anti- 
League daily of New York, answering 
this statement in a highly satirical edi- 
torial, asked jeeringly if it was to be 
supposed that ali the nations had be- 
come suddenly so very meek and such 
adepts in “turning the other cheek.” 
Well said! That is just exactly what 
the other nations are doing over and 
over to this United States. It would 
take long to enumerate the many times 
one could point out that they have 
turned the other cheek. 


We will pass in shamed silence the 
sad courteous comment of the French 
and English press upon that separate 
peace with Germany, in which the United 
States claims all “the rights and ad- 
vantages stipulated in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” but is “not to be bound” by 
this section and “assumes no obliga- 
tions” under that—a document which is 
a blot on our history that will grow 
darker with the years. 

All the utterances of regret at the ab- 
sence of a United States delegate to 
the League’s conference on the Traffic in 
Women and Children were most kindly 
and restrained. 

They certainly turned the other cheek 
August 10, during the Conference of the 
Emigration Commission. Monsieur 
Thomas said, commenting upon the fail- 
ure of the United States to send a dele- 
gate: 

“Political matters were purposely 
ruled out of the Conference, out of con- 
sideration to the United States. That 





the United States has not officially par- 
ticipated in this humanitarian work is 
greatly to be deplored. The United 
States being a nation on such a high 
humanitarian plane must, I think, per- 
force—using the term perforce in a 
moral sense—join in work such as this. 
I do not think the United States should 
be severely criticized. .... We wish 
to see the United States with us as soon 
as possible. ... . I disapprove the at- 
titude of ceriain European newspapers 
which one day flatter the United States 
and the next day severely blame it.”! 
The exclamation is ours—Monsieur 
Thomas was referring to very just criti- 
cisms that had naturally been wrung 
from them. Isn’t it a humiliating thing 
for any altruistic American to have to 
see them on the other side so pathetic- 
ally anxious not to offend us? 

There is a little stiffening up toward 
America these days as the League As- 
sembly session progresses. In comment- 
ing on Lord Robert Cecil’s stern words 
as to the attitude of the United States 








hampering the League, one correspon- 
dent says: “Of course as representative 
of the League from South Africa, Cecil 
allowed himself more latitude of ex- 
pression concerning us than he would 
have as a representative of one of the 
great powers.” Mr. Balfour’s equally 
severe comments do not mention the 
United States by name; he points out 
most cogently that League Disarmament 
propositions cannot be operative while 
‘any great power withholds their sup- 
port.’ ” 

Certainly it is turning the other cheek 
for these nations whose disarmament 
work has been held up by our failure 
to cooperate, to be coming over here to 
our special Disarmament party. Again, 
what shall we say of the spectacle of 
the hostess nation in such a gathering 
as the forthcoming conference in Wash- 
ington passing so gigantic an appropria- 
tion bill for an increased naval program 
that Japan and England are straining 
every nerve to increase their building 
program that they may not appear in 
Washington at a disadvantage. Strange 
prelude to a disarmament conference! 

Above all, how can “turning the other 
cheek” reach greater heights of self- 
abnegation than is shown in the highly 
cooperative, elastic ease of spirit which 
the Disarmament Commission is show- 
ing? 

Just about as Monsieur Viviani was 
calling the first important session of 
this commission early in the summer, 
came the announcement by the Admin- 
istration that the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference would be called. There 
was a little flurry of obviously sup- 
pressed feeling. Monsieur Viviani gave 
out a statement that probably the Com- 
mission would not proceed with this 
work as it would be very difficult to do 
so until the deliberations of the con- 
ference called by the United States were 
known. Then came a readjustment: the 
League of Nations Commission, true to 
the fine spirit that has animated it 
throughout, did continue its work. Here 
is the supreme instance. 


The only body in the world that to- 
day has the data which will be needed 
for our Conference in the fall is this 
very commission. The League of Na- 
tions News Bureau, in its release of last 
weeks, says: 

“The members of the Commission which 
recently met in Paris have been collecting 
material which will be transmitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations and by 
the Council reported to the next meeting 
of the Assembly of the League to be held 
at Geneva on September 5. 

“While no provision has been made thus 
far for any formal communication between the 
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League and the Harding Conference, this 
material will be in the possession of all the 
Old World delegates to the Washington 
meeting. Moreover, the League of Nations 
News Bureau learns that steps already have 
been taken to acquaint our State Depart- 
ment with the conclusions of the League 
Reduction of Armaments Commission, al- 
though owing to the refusal of the State 
Department to recognize formal communi- 
cations from the League this must be done 
unofficially.” 

These facis cannot be too indelibly 
engraved upon our mind, as we watch 
with national pride the progress of our 
own special “made in America” Dis- 
armament Conference this fall. Let us 
try to hold in mind the faintest idea of 
the analysis and the compilations that 
have been made for the Disarmament 
Commission of the League of Nations, 
working through all its carefully or- 
ganized sub-committees. Let us hope 
that some of the gentlemen who are to 
form our American delegation at the 
Conference, will come out of the 
deliberations a little liberalized and 
chastened by the evidence that they will 
have daily of the power, the resourceful- 
ness, and above all the magnanimity of 
the League Disarmament Commission. 

Last month, during a pilgrimage to 
Williamstown, to that conference which 
might have been such a fountainhead of 
international political wisdom, I voiced 
my disappointment at the absolutely 
academic old-time diplomacy tone of 
some of the lectures, and my indignation 
at the childishness of spending a whole 
evening listening to an abstract talk on 
international matters, with every refer- 
ence to the League of Nations carefully 
eliminated. One smote one’s brow at 
the end of the evening and wondered if 
we were really on this particular earth 
or somewhere on the planet Mars, where 
our international realities had never 
been heard of. 

Some answered me in shocked tones: 
“Oh, but these visiting lecturers cannot 
be in the position of telling the United 
States what to do.” Or: “Well, I sup- 
pose they feel that they don’t want to 
antagonize any one,” and so forth. And 
why not, pray? Have we even intel- 
lectually terrorized the world so that we 
cannot get the best advice and leader- 
ship from the great minds of other na- 
tions? 

It was not always so. One of the very 
men who spoke in Williamstown with 
such guarded care was many years ago 
one of the most ruthless critics, and his 
criticisms have helped to inform the 
minds of our writers and thinkers and 
political leaders for a generation. It is 
enough to make a stalwart American 
with sporting blood, who wants give and 
take, blush with shame. It is an unen- 
viable position to occupy to be the big 
fat rich bully that nobody wants to of- 
fend. 

After one of the lectures, a group of 
eager young Pro-Leaguers gathered in 
the back of the hall and discussed the 


situation until the janitor put out the 
lights. Then they adjourned to the great 
portico, from which one could look on 
the serenely beautiful moonlight-flooded 
campus of Williams College. The 
eagerness of the hopes and fears ex- 
pressed by these able young people, all 
of them experts on the League of Na- 
tions and workers for it! I stood there 
looking at them with my heart full. The 
“new generation,” I whispered to my- 
self. Let the “old men dream dreams” 
of the old-world diplomacy and shake 
their heads over the “impossible” in 
world-peace and unity. If the old men 
dream dreams, “our young men see vi- 
sions,” and our young women as well, 
bless them! Perhaps it will be neces- 
sary for one decade of false prophets to 
pass away. Peace t» their ashes! 


Help Wanted--Female 


By Evuis MEREDITH 
@e ID ye like Father Malone's let- 


chure on th’ ‘Cryin’ Need av th’ 
Times,’ Maggie?” asked Nellie 
O’Bryan, seating herself on Mrs. Du- 
gan’s comfortable back porch and tak- 
ing up her darning. 
“T did not,” said Maggie laconically. 
Mrs. O'Bryan stopped, needle in air, 
and stared incredulously. “Who will ye 
be findin’ puttin’ th’ comether betther 
ner him?” she demanded. 

















“Nobody,” sighed Mrs. Dugan re- 
signedly, “but I'm clane wore out havin’ 
th’ comether put on me. I wasn’t carin’ 
fer fwat he said. He began wid some 
poethry an’ I couldn’t git me mind off 
thim lines. 


“Th’ times demands strong hearts, 

“God give us min,” he says, 

“Clare heads, an’ willin’ 
says; 

“ > . 
We ar’re not here to dream, to drift, 
“There is harrd work to do an’ loads to 

lift,’ he says. 


hands,” he 


“Fwat’s the matther wid that?” asked 
Nellie curiously. “I’m no judge, but I 
can anyhow understhand it.” 

Mrs. Dugan ran her hand down to the 
toe of a toeless sock. “That’s as ye 
look at it,” she said. “There’s times 
fwin I do be wonherin’ at th’ patience 


av God, an’ th’ impidince av min. I 
just couldn’t help thinkin’ if I was God 
I'd be askin’ him, ‘Fwat have ye did wid 
all th’ men I have give ye?’ I'd be say- 
in’, ‘Th blood of thim that was onct able- 
bodied is callin’ from th’ trenches an’ 
th’ deep sea an’ mid-air. I’ve give ye 
millions av childher, fwich should 
have lived to be men, an’ they ar’re 
starvin’ to death. I’ve give ye a 
fine earth, fwich was onct a gyardin, an’ 
fwat have ye did wid that?’ I'd say. 

“°Tis a good thing I’m not th’ Al- 
mighty, or there might be anither flood: 
I know I couldn't stay th’ lightnin from 
annybody wid th’ nerve to ask for moore 
men. 

“Fwat should we be 
asked Nellie. 

“Well, I’ve thought if I was wan av 
thim chaplains up on th’ hill,” said 
Maggie, slowly, “that sometimes I’d 
pray, ‘God give us sinse, an’ th’ under- 
standin’ heart an’ a little mother-wit!’ 
Fwat th’ worrld needs is a chance to 
sleep it off in a cool dark room. wid 
th’ traffic cops kapin’ a zone av quit 
around it, an’ a woman to change the 
ice-bags on its fevered brow, an’ make 
liminade av th’ limins that’s been 
handed it, wid a bit av hot biscuit an’ 
strawberry jam to take th’ taste av salt- 
pethre out av its mouth. Fwat th’ 
worrld needs, Nellie acushla, is mother- 
in 


askin’ for?” 


“Maybe,” said Nellie non-committal- 
ly. “I misdoubt it'll be a long time 
gettin’ ut. Th’ new jobs is all fer men. 
Did ye see in th’ papers that th’ Prisi- 
dint’s goin’ to have a handy man to fin- 
ish up afther this Reorganization Com- 
mittee?” 

“I did,” said Mrs. Dugan. ‘“Fwat th’ 
Prisidint needs is a good, stout woman 
fer gineral house-worrk. I’ve niver seen 
th’ man I'd trust to clane house, an’ 
befoore this Reorganization Committay 
gets through they'll be puttin’ th’ moth- 
balls into th’ butter-tub, and’ th’ clothes- 
wringer into the attic. A handy man is 
well enough fwin there’s a woman to tell 
him fwat to do nixt an’ find things fer 
him. , 

“An’ let me tell ye, they’re goin’ to 
need somebody to tell “em where things 
is. Fwin Tommy comes in cryin’ be- 
caze Jimmy’s playin’ with his injine 
someone must remind him he give ut 
to Jimmy himself; they'll need someone 
to ca’am th’ Geodetic survey fwin it finds 
th’ Smithsonian has tuk all its geodes, 
an’ it'll take a lot av pacifyin’ to make 
th’ commissions that’s put out av busi- 
ness think they resigned av their own 
accord. They need a woman to find out 
fwat th’ issues av th’ Capitol Issues Com- 
mittay is, an’ that'll kape th’ National 
Monnymint Society from puttin’ up 
anny moore monnymints till it has took 
down a few. “Tis a job fer a woman. 
No man can do ut.” 

“Fwat would a woman do if she had 
it, Maggie?” asked Mrs. O’Bryan. 
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“First,” answered Maggie, “she’d call 
in some ither women an’ they’d talk it 
over 

“Men can talk!” interrupted Nellie. 

“They can, an’ git paid fer it, an’ 
make folks think somethin’ is bein’ done, 
fwin it ain’t. But women stop talkin’ 
fwin it’s time to do things. They’d go 
out an’ view th’ remains, an’ lay ’em out. 
Some they’d emba’am— some they'd 
bury, an’ some they’d burrn, incloodin’ 
979,711,453 miles av rid tape. Thin 
they’d sort out the rist and put it in th’ 
places where it belongs, an’ have a rum- 
mage sale wid th’ odds an’ inds that was 
left. That’s wan good thing about get- 
tin’ this out av th’ way befoore th’ new 
Welfare office is made. They won’t be 
wishin’ off iverything ontil it that they 
don’t want.” 

“TI don’t ondherstand ye,” said Nellie. 
“Is a woman goin’ to be made Sicrethary 
av th’ Welfare Worrks?” 

Mrs. Dugan’s face fell. “I dinnaw,” 
she said. “I heerd it was goin’ to be 
offered to th’ only woman that ivery 
ither woman would be glad to see get ut* 
but she says she don’t be wantin’ ut. I 
expict she’s had nightmares thinkin’ av 
th’ prisints she’d be gettin’ from all th’ 
ither secretharies, till her nice, new 
Cabinet looked like yer grandmother’s 
What-Not. No doubt she heerd Mr. Sic- 
rethary Hoover sayin’ over th’ ’phone, 
very persuadin’ like, ‘Cud ye use a little 
brown bear, very tame, will eat out av 
th’ hand, an’ is moore entertainin’ than 
th’ now extinc’ Teddy-bear? Fwat’s that 
ye say? Ye cud not? But I’ve already 
sint ut(—and he’d hang up. 

“Perhaps she was expictin’ th’ Secre- 
thary av Agriculchure wud be askin’ her 
to exterminate all his bugs, an’ Sicre- 
thary Hughes askin’ for patches to piece 
the-gether for a Comfort he’s makin’ fer 
th’ worrld. 

“Women in office is new. There’s off- 
ces women ain’t fitted fer, an’ there’s off- 
ces that ain’t fit fer women, not till some 
woman has gone in an’ made thim fit— 
but fwin ye git th’ right women into the 
right place, it’s goin’ to be like thim 
washin’ powders ye see advertised—once 
thried, always used.” 

“Now that women has go th’ vote,” 
said Nellie, “I do be thinkin’ they might 
be havin’ some av th’ offices, too.” 

*°Tis thrue, Nellie mavourneen,” said 
Mrs. Dugan, “an’ just havin’ got th’ vote 
men thinks they gotta give us fwat we 
say we gotta have. But if we go along 
for four or five or six years wid no 


woman in th’ Cabinet, they'll get to 
* Mrs. Dugan means Harriet Taylor Upton. 





thinkin’, ‘Oh, well, th’ women talk a lot, 
but they don’t ra’ally mean ut.’ The 
wan thing us women should be thinkin’ 
av now is that if we go round lookin’ 
proud and grateful fer nawthin,’ we'll 
find all our nice-colored thread has been 
wound off an’ we’ve nawthin’ left but 
th’ spools. Nellie darlin,’ call to yer 
mind th’ worrds av th’ immorthal po’te, 
warnin’ ye how: 

“Th’ native hue av risolution 

Is sicklied o’er wid th’ pale cast av 

Lettin’ I dare not wait upon I would, 

Like th’ poor cat i’ th’ adage, 

Whereas if ye take th’ Tide 

That leads on to Fortune an 

Ye’ll not fail fer ’tis a thrue worrd, 

Thim that has, gits!” 


“What Is a College 
Education For?” 
By Dr. ApDA SNELL 


Professor of English, 
Mount Holyoke College 


N THE July second number of 

Woman Citizen the question was 

asked, “What is a college education 
for?” This question cannot be asked 
too often. Misunderstandings, clearly 
illustrated by the article in question, 
may easily be avoided if the public in 
general and parents will try to compre- 
hend what a college is for. 

Briefly, a college education is for the 
fostering and imparting of knowledge; 
it implies the cultivation of the stu- 
dent’s capacity to receive knowledge, 
to react to it freshly and actively. And 
pure knowledge is most successfully 
gained and furthered when pursued for 
its own sake rather than for considera- 
tions of personal gain. This is the pur- 
pose of the liberal college. Other edu- 
cational institutions exist for objects 
equally worthy; for journalistic train- 
ing, for the study of social science, for 
social accomplishments with a view to 
practical ends. 

Judged from this angle, one has a 
right and a duty to criticize the college 
for the sort of knowledge it imparts; 
for example, that it gives too much at- 
tention to the arts and not enough to 
science; that it permits too much spe- 
cialization, that it requires too many 
subjects. One may also criticize the 
college for its methods, the personnel 
of its teaching force, in so far as these 
hinder or do not actively promote the 
pursuits of knowledge. 

One may not complain of the college 
for not turning out at graduation trained 
journalists or nurses; or for not enabl- 


ing young women to find suitable hus- 
bands or congenial occupations. The 
college does not exist for any of these 
highly admirable objects. 

The function of the college is to pro- 
vide a liberal, not a vocational educa- 
tion. The teaching staff is concerned 
with this object alone, and deems suc- 
cess in the acquirement and imparting 
of knowledge as great an accomplish- 
ment as success in any other profes- 
sion. And, since the purpose of a col- 
lege is to impart knowledge, one would 
naturally expect that the college would 
deal with the life and art and history 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth 
and all other centuries; it will teach 
Dante, Chaucer, Pater and Tennyson; 
science, art, history; and all knowledge 
as one unified expression of the intel- 
lectual endeavor of the human race— 
sometimes successful, sometimes a fail- 
ure—to secure for itself an abundant 
life. 

This sort of liberal education may 
have no practical value whatsoever for 
particular students; it may mean for 
them merely an interpretation of hap- 
piness, a juster appreciation of endur- 
ing values. There may be no connec- 
tion between the major subject of such 
a student and her life’s work. I know 
an eminent woman physician who says, 
were she to go to college again, she 
would take no more science, but more 
literature. I know a nurse who delib- 
erately majored in literature and art; 
and I know of young women with liter- 
ary powers who are taking all the 
science they can get. 

But there are students, as statistics 
show, who find in certain departments 
of knowledge the expression of their 
peculiar powers and naturally and eas- 
ily connect these with their later pur- 
suits. This may however not happen, 
may not even be desired. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that 
college men and women will make the 
economic adjustment—if they do not 
know until they try, what profession or 
business they wish for themselves—less 
readily than those young people who at 
eighteen take up nursing or secretarial 
work; and for a woman the adjustment 
in our present state of development is 
peculiarly difficult. 

Women, for the most part, look for- 
ward to marriage; are unwilling to take 
a special training, and naturally turn 
to pursuits which they may pick up 
easily after leaving college. This state 
of affairs is not the fault of the col- 
lege, but the nature of things as they 
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are in our time. Mothers who desire 
quick economic adjustments, who them- 
selves have no interest, and whose 
daughters have no interest, in the things 
of the mind, in knowledge for its own 
sake, should not ask the college to be- 
come something different, but should 
seek a different sort of institution, one 
which affords practical training for de- 
finite occupations, and one suited to 
the capacity and needs of their children. 

I would not imply any scorn of the 
practical, of material success; the very 
knowledge which the college aims to 
impart and to foster depends for its 
life on the material success of parents 
and of the nation; nor would I imply 
that there is no practical relationship 
between the successful acquirement of 
such knowledge as the college offers and 
economic pursuits; for certain profes- 
sions no success, or only a limited suc- 
cess, is at all possible without a college 
education. Furthermore, without such 
pure knowledge as the college offers, 
considered wholly from the practical 
side, civilization could not go forward. 

But to pursue knowledge from the 
point of view of one’s personal success 
in life, is to cramp one’s own mind and 
seriously to curtail knowledge itself. 
The advancement of learning implies 
freedom of spirit, intellectual release 
from the narrow prejudices, political, 


social and esthetic tyrannies of one’s 
own time. If, therefore, the college 
tends to place greater emphasis on cen- 
turies other than the twentieth, it is in 
the belief that only thus can one under- 
stand his own time; only thus will there 
be sufficient intelligence to correct its 
cheap standards; for only in the light 
of principles gained from an under- 
standing of man’s efforts through the 
ages, shall we in our day be able to go 
freshly and vigorously forward. 

With the advance of knowledge, with 
increased understanding of mental pro- 
cesses, inevitably ‘the college will 
change. This has changed greatly 
since Mrs. Wyckoff knew it; obviously 
she does not know it as it is today, its 
courses of instruction, the vocational 
preferences of the young graduate. She 
seems unaware that teaching, for ex- 
ample, does not seem either easy or de- 
sirable as a profession, that only an ac- 
tive propaganda sends forth from the 
college any teachers of any sort. The 
college changes; it adjusts itself to 
changed conditions. It has, as other 
human institutions, serious faults; it 
can justly be criticized, and should 
invite intelligent criticism; but as long 
as the human race prizes pure learning, 
let it be judged for its success or failure 
in propagating and imparting knowl- 
edge. 


What Congress Has Done 
(Continued from page 10) 


tures of the various government depart- 


ments. 
The Protection of Maternity and 
Infancy. — The Sheppard-Towner bill 


authorizing the appropriation of funds 
to aid the states in providing instruction 
in the hygiene of maternity and sotomey 
was passed in the Senate on July 22, and 
has not been voted on yet in the House. 
The bill differs somewhat from the form 
in which the Senate passed it before; in 
the present form, no money is appro- 
priated, as the bill merely authorizes 
the appropriation of funds; this means 
that a second bill, appropriating the 
money, will have to be passed (either as 
a separate bill or as an item in an appro- 
priation bill), before the work can be 
begun. The apprepriation was reduced 
from $1,480,000 to $1,000,000. The 
Federal aid contemplated under the bill 
is to be given in two forms: “$480,000 
is to be distributed among the states, 
whether they appropriate anything them- 
selves for the work or not; but no state 
may obtain a share of the remainder of 
the fund unless it appropriates an 
amount equal to its quota. The admin- 
istration of the work is placed with the 
Children’s Bureau, under the supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of Labor. 
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Rhode Island’s Birthday 


N October 3 and 4 the United League 
of Women Voters of Rhode Island 
will celebrate its first birthday in a con- 
vention with a very promising program. 
Mrs. Richard Edwards, first vice-presi- 
dent of the National League, and Miss 
Katharine Ludington, New England Re- 
gional Director, are to be guests at the 
convention and give leading addresses. 

The Rhode Island League has much 
to celebrate at this first anniversary. The 
organization has more than 1600 mem- 
bers. During the past summer it has 
specialized in the work for disarmament 
and on a School for Citizenship. “Non- 
partisan citizenship classes” were con- 
ducted, with teachers and speakers avail- 
able in three departments of League 
activity — American Citizenship, Child 
Welfare, Food Supply and Demand. 
The other committees of the League are 
to begin work this fall. 

One of the big meetings of the con- 
vention will be on Reduction of Arma- 
ment. The League’s committee on “Re- 
duction of Armament by International 
Agreement,” under the able chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Henry A. Whitmarsh, has 
been very busy during the summer ex- 
tending its organization throughout the 
state. 

Mrs. James Earle Cheesman is presi- 
dent of the State League; Miss Mary B. 
Anthony, first vice-president; Mrs. De- 
borah Knox Livingston, second vice- 
president. 


For Missouri’s New Constitution 


B* vote of the people of Missouri, on 
August second, a Constitutional 
Convention was called. On September 
second the first conference of the New 
Constitution Association for Missouri 
was held in Kansas City. The discus- 
sions and aspirations voiced at this con- 
ference were on a very high plane, and 
there is every reason to believe that, 
in time, Missouri will have a constitu- 
tion equal to any in the country. 

At this conference a special commit- 
tee of five was appointed, which will 
urge and secure the nomination of the 
ablest women and men as delegates at 
large to the Constitutional Convention. 
The President of the State League of 
Women Voters, Mrs. Jesse M. Williams, 
was selected as a member of this com- 
mittee. 

The political parties will have dele- 
gates chosen, one for each major party 
in each of the senatorial districts. 

Mrs. George Gellhorn, former Vice- 
President of the National League of 








Women Voters, is being urged to be- 
come a member of the Constitutional 
Convention. 


No Alien Vote In Indiana 
HIRTEEN amendments to the State 


Constitution of Indiana were voted 
upon at a special election on September 
5. Twelve of these were defeated, but 
the one for which the League of Women 
Voters had made an active state-wide 
campaign, as reported in the latest 
Citizen, carried almost five to one. 
This provided that all foreign-born 
residents of the state shall be fully 
naturalized before they vote. Women’s 
votes outnumbered the men’s in most 
parts of the state, in some counties three 
to one. A total of 172,617 votes was 
cast, the amendment being adopted by 
a majority of 59,000. 


Vermont’s Citizenship Conference 


i ips University of Vermont opened its 
doors to a three-day Citizenship 
Conference on September 14-16, held 
under the auspices of the Vermont 
League of Women Voters. The confer- 
ence was welcomed by the President of 
the University, Dr. Guy W. Bailey, and 
among the speakers who addressed the 
gathering were the Governor of the state, 
Hon. James Hartness; the Lieutenant 
Governor, Hon. Abram W. Foote; the 
former Governor, Hon. Allen M. Fletch- 
er, and other public officials; several of 
the faculty of the University, and promi- 
nent women, a number of them state of- 
ficials. 

“Politics and the Interests of 
Women,” “The New Citizenship, its 
Power and Opportunity,” “The Farm 
Bureau and Citizenship,” were some of 
the themes, while other speakers told 
the women how they could help the 
rural schools, and assist in the preven- 
tion of accidents and factory inspection. 

Miss Carrie W. Ormsbee, chairman 
of the Vermont League, presided at the 
conferences. 

It is significant of the changed view- 
point existing today, that both men and 
women were present in large numbers at 
all the sessions. The plan of the League 
of Women Voters to bring women in 
rural communities the opportunity for 
the same advantages in political educa- 
tion and citizenship which are enjoyed 
in cities, was especially stressed. And, 
that they might know what was being 
done in the national capital, films de- 
picting “Disarmament” and “Women in 
Washington” were shown. The Citizen- 
ship Conference will in ail probability 


be repeated, so great was its first suc- 
cess. 


A New Disarmament Group 
WENTY national organizations held 


a meeting at the Shoreham Hotel on 
September 8 to coordinate their efforts 
in helping to make the International 
Disarmament Conference a success. 

The name of the organization is to be 
the Council of National Organizations 
for Reduction of Armament, and _ the 
purpose as outlined at the meeting, is to 
gather and disseminate information re- 
garding the Washington Conference 
both before and during its sessions, and 
to make articulate through the member 
groups the overwhelming sentiment of 
the people of the United States in favor 
of reduction of armaments. 

Miss Christina Merriman, secretary of 
the New York Clearing House for Limi- 
tation of Armament, was elected tempo- 
rary chairman; Mr. Frederick J. Libby, 
of the Friends Disarmament Committee, 
temporary secretary. The National 
League of Women Voters was repre- 
sented by Miss Katherine Ludington, 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser and Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot. 

This meeting, while preliminary, and 
in no sense binding upon the organiza- 
tions represented, will be followed by 
another in two weeks, after the delegates 
have had an opportunity to report the 
outlined purposes to their group. At 
that time permanent organization will 
be effected. 

West Virginia’s Call 

HE League of Women Voters of 

West Virginia has issued a call for 
its first convention. It is to be held in 
Wheeling on October 5 and 6, and a 
program is being planned that includes 
discussion of the State Primary Law, 
Proportional Representation, County 
Efficiency, etc. “Send delegates,” urges 
the call, “from every city and hamlet in 
West Virginia.” 


“Working Our Way Out” 
(Continued from page 8) 


to be presented by this or any other 
country on the invitational list and most 
certainly nothing leading to the forma- 
tion of an “agreement among the na- 
tions to preserve the peace of the 
world.” 

Democrats are outspoken in their ex- 
pression that the Conference is insin- 
cere and only called to divert attention 
from other matters. Many Republicans 
are enthusiastically proud of the fact 
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that their party has called the Confer- 
ence, although reticent as to its probable 


outcome. The Financial Review de- 
clares it “Another grandiose poker 
game.” The average American regards 


it with respect and is hopefully willing 
to give it a chance. The general op- 
timism concerning it was considerably 
darkened, however, by a speech at 
Tufts College on June 1 by Secretary of 


War Weeks who said: 


“The present administration is desirous 
of disarming as far as it is safe to go, but 
it is not the time to make the move for 
everlasting peace. 

“When we see nations preparing for war, 
making greater preparations in time of 
peace than during the war, we must sit up 
and take notice.” 


Although the keenest ambition of the 
Republicans seems to be the desire to 
show a record of economy and reduced 
taxation, and the President himself in 
the letter above referred to says: “Half 
the present total expenditures of the 
Government arise from wars of the 
past,” yet the Republican Senate voted 
down the proposed amendment to the 
Naval Bill to delay the building pro- 
gram for six months or until the com- 
ing Conference could determine how, 
when and if an agreement to limit arm- 
ament is to eventuate from its delibera- 
tions. Thus millions of dollars are be- 
ing poured into the building of sixteen 
unnecessary battleships. (A modern 
battleship costs $40,000,000.) The total 
appropriations voted for maintenance of 
Navy and Army, $831,342,939, make 
any sort of relief to the taxpayer seem 
impossible. George W. Norris, Gover- 
nor of the Third Federal Reserve Bank, 
recently announced that before the war 
the average family of five was taxed an- 
nually $23.10 for military expenditures 
and is now taxed $54.10 for these pur- 
poses. It is clear that it is here the cut 
should be made. Yet hesitating to do 
the bold thing marks the attitude of Ad- 
ministration and Congress. 

Republicans say that six months is too 
‘short a time to pass judgment upon a 
party in power. With this assertion we 
agree, but this six months’ review will 
serve as a basis for observation. What 
will the Conference do, what will the 
Tariff, Revenue, Railroad and Service 
Men bills, as finally passed, be? These 
are the big questions to be observed. 
Women are especially watching for the 
establishment of the promised Welfare 
Department and the passing of the Ma- 
ternity Bill. 

All legislation is bound up in politics 
and much of the policy about which 
there is most cry in campaigns is not 
concerned with legislation. For ex- 
ample, the Republican platform boldly 
announces: “We undertake to end ex- 
ecutive autocracy.” This is a favorite 
gibe which the party out of power 
thrusts at the party in power with each 
new administration. The Republicans 


were aiming at Mr. Wilson, but the 
Democrats are now finding some solace 
in the fact that Mr. Harding had to come 
to the rescue of the Republican program 
and assume leadership of the Congress 
which couldn’t lead itself. If our dear 
politicians would only use language in 
and out of platform which expresses 
straight facts instead of misleading in- 
sinuations, we should arrive at real self- 
government at an earlier date. 

A chapter could be compiled as to 
the manner in which the Republicans 
have met emergencies. 

It must be remembered that an ad- 
ministration has a large number of de- 
partment commissions and_ bureaus, 
which “carry on” continually. Presum- 
ably these are engaged in working out 
policies where the platform pledges con- 
cern them. What is going on within 
them, the public knows little about, but 
presumably any changes worth while 
will be duly reported later on. A tre- 
mendous amount of preliminary investi- 
gation and planning is always necessary 
to important legislation, but how far 
this has gone the future alone will re- 
veal. Meanwhile, whether you are a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, or a minor 
partyite, learn to estimate party action, 
determine political values and with 
whichever you cast your vote, be guided 
by understanding, not tradition. What 
our country needs is a more discerning 
electorate. Better parties, better legis- 
lation, clearer enforcement, nobler of- 
ficials will all follow. The stream can- 
not rise higher than its source. 

The first six months’ record indicates 
that the Republicans are conscientiously 
striving to carry out their pre-election 
pledges. 


Watch for Herbert Houston’s article— 
“On Our Way to the League of Nations”’— 


in the next number of the Woman CItTIzeEn 
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MISS FURMAN, incharge 
of our Women’s Depart- 
ment, can tell women who 
may be called away from 
home how we can take 


care of their securities, 
collect income from what- 
ever source and credit it 


to their checking account. 
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OME bonds become pro- 
gressively weaker with 
age. 69% Prudence - Bonds 
grow progressively stronger 
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FIRST AMERICAN Art School in Paris 
Inquiries requested 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, President 
W. Odom, Paris Director 
Interior Architecture and Decoration, 
Stage and Costume Design, ete. New 
York and Paris Training. 


Address—Secretary, 2239 B’way, N. Y. 











World News About Women 





Civil Service Victory 


a in the English Civil Service 
have won a real victory—with a 
reservation. After three years they are 
to be admitted to the Civil Service with- 
in the United Kingdom under the same 
regulations as men, and will hold posts 
under the same regulations. The gov- 
ernment has, however, absolutely re- 
fused to grant equal pay, but has prom- 
ised that the remuneration shall be 
“reviewed within a period of three 
years.” The need for hard work is in- 


dicated. 


A New Idea for Peru 
ARIA J. ALVARADO RIVERA, of 


Lima, describes in Nuestra Causa 
her successful efforts to start a “aygeeg 
in Peru for neglected young girls, 
phans or children of bad mothers, lie 
roam the s_reets and are in danger of 
drifting into vice. The school teaches 
the pupils various ways to earn an hon- 
est living, and instructs them (among 
other things) in child culture and do- 
mestic science, two subjects that when 
this institution was opened were taught 
nowhere else in Peru. The secretary of 
the school is Senorita Maria I. Larra- 
goilia. 


Sweden Honors a Woman 


WEDEN has elected iis first woman 
member to the First Chamber of the 
Swedish Parliament. She is Miss Ker- 





stin Hesselgren, born in 1872, who has 
devoted most of her life to the study of 
social conditions in her own country and 
in Germany, England and the United 
States. She was the first woman in 
Sweden to be appointed an Inspector of 
Labor, being for eight years in charge 
of School Kitchens, and is a member of 
the Social Commission and of the 
Woman’s Council in Sweden. 


Another Door Opened 


N Brazil, on motion of Professor 

Bruno Lobo, a meeting of the Pro- 
fessors of the Polytechnic School of the 
faculties of Law and Medicine lately 
voted that all teaching and administra- 
tive positions in the University of Rio 
Janeiro should be thrown open to 
women. The vote was almost unani- 
mous, there being only two dissentients. 


For Australian Babies 


HE Legislative Counsellor, of Wash- 

ton, notes that New South Wales 
added a “ministry of motherhood” to 
its cabinet, with an endowment which 
will yield $25,000,000 a year set aside 
from, income taxes. “How about the 
United States passing the Sheppard- 
Towner bill,” adds the Counsellor, 
“and doing something to protect 
mothers and babies in America?” 


A Flying Captain 
APTAIN JANE HERVEUX, the fa- 


mous French aviator and teacher of 
flying, has been commissioned captain 


Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 
ting, not found in any other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


of the police reserve of New York and 
assigned to the aviation division. 





Canadian Women Speak Up 
REPRESENTATIVE delegation of 


Canadian women has demanded 
that the Government shall introduce the 
following reforms: That women shall 
be included in the panel of all juries 
sitting on cases where women are con- 
cerned; that wife desertion be made an 
ex‘raditable offense; that there shall be 
a uniform divorce law for Canada; and 
that the divorce laws shall be equal as 
between men and women. 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


‘Deditorme” 


Retail Stores: 

36 West 36th Street 
New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921 


For announcements and further information address 7? first reading of a Woman Suf- 
MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave.. Phila., Pa. frage bill has been approved by the 


Brazilian Senate. 


WOMAN has been appointed Min- 

ister of education in the Govern- 
ment of the Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey. 
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What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 


MONG the questions asked at the School 

for Citizenship of the Chautauqua 
Women’s Club were two which demanded 
more space to answer than could be given 
in the last issue of the Woman Citizen. 

They follow: 

How does the United States 
money in circulation? 

Mints for the coinage of money have been 
established by the United States Govern- 
ment at Philadelphia, Denver, San Francisco, 
Carson City and New Orleans. Any owner 
of gold bullion may take it to a mint and 
have it coined without charge, except for the 
cost of the alloy. The same policy was fol- 
lowed with silver until 1873 when Congress 
adopted the single gold standard. 

Paper money consists of (1) Legal Tender 
Notes, which are bills issued on the credit of 
the United States Government against which 
$100,000,000 gold is held as a reserve for 
their redemption; (2) National Bank Notes, 
issued by the nationel banks and guaranteed 
by the Government, which holds United 
States bonds belonging to the bank as se- 
curity; (3) Gold and Silver certificates is- 
sued by the Government against deposits of 
gold and silver coin, which are too bulky to 
use commonly; (4) Federal Reserve Notes, 
which are obligations of the United States 
redeemable in gold on demand. 

In 1918 the amount of money in circula- 
tion was $5,407,990,026 about $50 per 
capita. 

Any one holding a worn-out, mutilated or 
very dirty government note can get a newly 
printed one in exchange by presenting the 
old one at the ‘Treasury Building in Wash- 
ington or sending it there. 

It is estimated that 300,000 bills per day, 
of a total value of a million dollars, are 
destroyed. The great majority of these are 
sent by banking houses. 


start its 


What do you know about the statement 
that George Washington left a legacy of 
$25,000 with which to found a University of 
the United States—and that it has already 
cost the Government four million dollars to 
take care of it? 

In Washington Irving’s “Life of Washing- 
ton,” published in 1859 by G. P. Putnam, is 
a copy of the last will of the Father of his 
Country of which an extract follows: 

“I give and bequeath in perpetuity, the 
fifty shares which I hold in the Potomac 
Company (under the aforesaid acts of the 
Legislature of Virginia), towards the en- 
dowment of a University, to be established 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, 
under the auspices of the general government, 
if that government should incline to extend 
a fostering hand towards it, and until such 
seminary is established and the funds arising 
on these shares shall be required for its sup- 
port, my further will and desire is, that the 
profits accruing therefrom shall, whenever 
the dividends are made, be laid out in pur- 
chasing stock in the bank of Columbia, or 
from other banks, at the discretion of my 
executors, or by the Treasurer of the United 
States for the time being under the direction 
of Congress, provided that honorable ' ody 
should patronize the measure; and the divi- 
dends proceeding from the purchase of such 
stock are to be vested in more stock, and so 
on, until a sum adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the object is obtained, of which I 
have not the slightest doubt before many 
years pass away, even if no aid or encour- 
agement is given by the legislative authority, 
or from any other source.” 

These fifty shares of £100 sterling each, 
were in the corporation of a company es- 


tablished to open navigation of the Potomac 
from tidewater to Fort Cumberland and 
were presented to Washington by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature in 1785, and intended by 
him for the above use. 

It is probable that the Potomac Naviga- 
tion Company as a money investment did 
not fulfill the hopes of Washington. At 
any rate the University has never been es- 
tablished, but a Committee on the University 
of the United States was created as a stand- 
ing committee by the United States Senate 
and during all the years since has served to 
give a committee chairmanship to a deserv- 
ing senator. 

The Senate had seventy-two of these 
standing committees, enough so that the 
members of the majority party could always 


have a good chairmanship, with some left- 
overs for members of the minority party. 

A standing committee has offices, appro- 
priations for clerks and stationery and other 
perquisites. It would be difficult to figure 
just what the cost has been to the United 
States Government for these useless com- 
mittees during the years they have existed. 

Forty-two of these useless Senate com- 
mittees, including the Committee on the 
University of the United States, were abol- 
ished during the last Congress. 

References: 

Library of Law, Banking and Business— 
Vol. III. 

Government in the United States—James 
W. Garner. 

Life of Washington—Washington Irving. 





ccuracy 


versations required the giving 
of an order to a telephone em- 


From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an 
order is to be given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of insur- 
ing accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get it 
correctly, unless that order is 
put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 


ployee. Not one of these or- 
ders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of accu- 
racy exists in the service of the 
Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 
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toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSQCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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GLANDER DA-BEDS | 


An attractive, comfy day bed 
Hand a comfort ble Bed for sleep. 
Wood Ends. Absolutely sanitary. 

Sold everywhere by Furniture 
f Dealers and Department Stores. 

Write for illustrated booklet 


ENGLANDER SPRING BEDCo. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 


LANDES 


SLEEP AND REST 


niture. meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues. 
etc. The reliable cement, famous since 1876. , 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satis- 
faction. All three kinds--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 


Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fur- 













GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Song, Inc. New York City 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N.Y.C. Near Park eAve. 











Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 
Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, 
j waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to Proportional 
Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 




















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 






chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
Jamaica PLain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 








“The Man Problem” 


Comment 


By W. B. PrrKin 


Professor, Columbia School of Journalism 


R. FREDERICK, in an article on 
M “The Man Problem in The 

Woman Movement” in the Citi- 
zen of August 27, indulges in sheer in- 
tellectual speculation rather than in 
the reporting of real thoughts of real 
men. I suspect he has rationalized the 
whole situation so completely that the 
truth has evaporated. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. 

“For several decades man has been 
suffering increasing pain—pain coming 
mostly from a gradual realization of the 
metamorphoses of woman’s character.” 

I have met a number of men in the 
last decade and have discussed feminism 
with a host of them, more or less casu- 
ally. I have never met a gentleman with 
an increasing pain over woman’s meta- 
morphosis. I should like to meet such 
a sufferer. I suspect that a careful diag- 
nosis would trace the pain to defective 
metabolism. 

Neither have I ever met a man who 
feared that “there may come a deteriora- 
tion in himself from lessened responsi- 
bility.” Most men I have met would 
be tickled to death to get rid of some 
of their responsibilities. One of the 
happiest men I have met in a long time 
was a citizen of San Francisco whose 
wife emancipated herself thoroughly, 
got a job, built up her own circle of 
friends, and all without throwing poor 
old hubby over. Hubby, a terrible low- 
brow, was delighted that he didn’t have 
to worry so much over supporting wife; 
there were lois of things he had always 
wanted to do, but couldn’t while he had 
all the responsibility of supporting and 
amusing a clinging vine lady. Of 
course, he is only one case; but I think 
we ought to judge the whole situation 
solely in the light of just such instances. 


I wish Mr. Frederick would cite a few 
hundred like it. 


By ARCHIBALD CRAIG 
| AM much amused at the delicate at- 


tempt of Mr. Frederick to sugar-coat 
male conservatism. Why not come 
out with the truth? Men have had an 
advantage over women that they have 


used for their comfort, making the home 
their resting place and the women’s 
workhouse. What the man fears is not 
his wife’s intellectual advancement, but 
the possibility that he may have to mind 
the baby while his wife goes out at night. 

Equal rights for men and women 
means equal right to whatever leisure 
there may be in the family economy. It 
is going to hurt us all, but the next gen- 
eration will not know any other way. 
Women have always had as much re- 
sponsibility as men, except in the small 
class that tries to imitate the leisure 
class. Unfortunately that class is arti- 
culate and thinks it is the world. 


By RopMAn GILDER 
Managing Editor, Credit Monthly 


R. J. GEORGE FREDERICK may 
be correct in his belief that man 
is full of doubis and fears as he 

sees woman’s progress in the economic 
world. I have noted how woman is pro- 
gressing in the National Association of 
Credit Men, an organization of 33,000 
banking and commercial concerns whose 
credit grantors are women in a consider- 
able number of instances. The aititude 
of the credit man, as I have observed it, 
is without sentiment and without fear. 
The experienced credit man greets a new 
member who happens to be a credit 
woman with the same cordiality that he 
shows to the newly elected man member. 

You may remember the story of the 
young barkeeper who had to pass on the 
credit of a customer named Terry Mc- 
Gurk. He called upstairs to the pro- 
prietor: Say, Boss, is Terry McGurk 
good for a drink?” Voice from above: 
“Has he had it?” Barkeeper: “He 
has.” Voice from above: “He is.” 

In other words, we are dealing with 
what Mayor Hylan might call a fait ac- 
compli, and I believe that we need not 
share Mr. Frederick’s apparent anxiety 
in the matter. 


By James ScoTT 


R. FREDERICK’S admonition to 
M modern woman to “watch her 

step” is not a bit reactionary. 
We must get inte this modernization of 
woman business on a team-work basis. 
And what’s more, we should be more ag- 
gressive about it—it is proceeding too 
slowly. 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 










Prompt Delivery 







For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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See how it 
flexes 

Think what freedom that 
permits your muscles. Most 
foot-ills are the result of the 
vise-like soles in ordinary 
foot-wear which bind the feet 
and retard circulation. Walk 
in Cantilever Shoes and note 
the difference in your comfort 
and health. 


The New Trend o 





Fashion toward Comfort 


A’ the smart places today one sees 

many women wearing Cantilever 
Shoes. For Fashion has a new view- 
point on foot comfort. 

It has become stylish to be comfort- 
able. Lower, broader heels are every- 
where in evidence. Perhaps it is part 
of woman’s newer freedom. Perhaps 
it is due to her ambition to rise above 
the helpless female creature of bygone 
days. Whatever the cause, the result 
is evident—good feet are fashionable; 
tired, misshapen feet are going out of 
style. 

In the general movement toward 
foot comfort and strength, Cantilever 
Shoes have taken the lead. They have 
a flexible shank which allows the foot 
free action and supreme comfort. No 
strip of rigid metal lies concealed in 
the arch of these shoes as in all ordi- 
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antilever 


for Hen 
Wanen 


nary shoes. 


When you lace a Cantilever Shoe, 


the flexible shank is drawn up snugly 
under the arch of your foot, giving 
restful support. ‘The arch muscles are 
free to maintain—or regain—their nat- 
ural strength by the mere act of exer- 
cise. ‘Thus are weak and fallen arches 
—and other ills—avoided or corrected. 


Cantilever shoes have a natural sole 
line. toom for the toes without 
crowding. Good heels, rightly placed. 
An extensive range of widths and 
lengths to insure perfect fit. They are 
shoes that enable you to walk or stand 
without becoming tired. 


And so Cantilever Shoes are worn 
by women who wish to be bright and 
cheerful and attractive. Not only are 
the shoes good looking, but there is 
such a difference in the appearance of 
a woman who scowls because her feet 
hurt and the woman who smiles hap- 
pily because her shoes are flexible and 
comfortable. 
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Akron—tt Orpheum Arcade 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Sy 0 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 

Battle Creek— "Bahlman’ s Bootery 

Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—z219 North po Se. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh 

Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 
)Butte—-Hubert Shoe Co. 

Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—3o E. Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Colorado Springs—M. B. Rich Shoe Co, 
Columbia, 5. C.—-Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
enver—A, T. Lewis & Son 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. . Jackson, IE. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Maver, 427 Northampton St. 
E lizabeth—Gigl’ $, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 

Elmira— O’She: 

El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
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CANTILEVER STORES 


yf no dealer listed below is near you, the Manufacturers, Morse &$ 
urt Co., 3g Carlton Avenue, Brookly n, N. Y., will mail you the 
Cantilevep Shoe Booklet and the address of a nearby pat ly 


Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton’s Cantilever Store 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones Store Co. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Frey’s, 3 E. King § 
Lansing—F, N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—sos New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—z21 Eighth St., South 
Aissoula—Missoula Merc. 
Mobile—Leve! Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery yates Shoe Co, 
Morristown—G, W, Melick 


Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—Aeolian Hall (2nd floor) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

Yew Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor 
New Rochelle—-Ware’s 
New York—z22 West 3oth St. 
Norfolk—Ame s & Brownle y 
Oklahoma City —The Boot Shop 
Omaha—7308 So. 18th St. 
Pasadena—Morse-Heckman Co. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—S. Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—s16 Arcade Bldg., op. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hof & Kayser 





Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—A. W. Klahole 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—lI idelity Building (8th floor 
Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co. 
bat eet C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 



















































































Celebrating 64 Years of 
Growth in Merchandising 


As in previous years we are celebrating our 
Anniversary with a store-wide Anniversary Sale 
for which every department has made long and 


careful preparation. 


The results of these months of effort are most 
gratifying! This sixty-fourth anniversary will 
be the most important event we have ever held. 


In every department, merchandise that measures 
up to the high quality that first won us fame 
in 1857, is offered at prices that in many in- 
stances are actually lower than the present pre- 
vailing wholesale costs! In all instances they are 
far lower than merchandise of equal quality is 


elsewhere priced. 


The newest and most desirable fashions in 
Autumn Apparel are featured in the Anniversary 
Sales as well as everything needed for the com- 
fort and beauty of the home. 


James MeCreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 34th Street 
NEW YORK 
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